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| The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the Earlieft Ais 


count of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors 
of the Ancient Part. Vol. XLII. 8vo. Pr. ss. Millar. 


E are now to review the laft volume of the hiftorical 
part of this long-continued work ; and when we con- 
fider its extenfive nature, we cannot accufe the authors of 
having exceeded the bounds neceflary to do it juftice. The 
volume before us renders it comprehenfive as well as ex- 
tenfive, which will appear from an impartial review of its con- 
tents. 
The hiftory of the German empire is the moft difficult of any 
Other to execute, on account ofits intricacy, That great body 
is compofed of feveral ftates, which, with regard to their inter- 
nal conftitutions, are fovereign and independent, but connected 
together by a political confederacy, the head of which is the 
emperor. The prefervation of this confederacy is the only 
principle by which the heads of thofe fovereign ftates are amen- 
able to the imperial, or any other, tribunal; and even in the 
cafes where they are fo, they have the privilege of being judged 
by their peers, as the real power of the emperor over them is 
very inconfiderable, and extends only to the executive part of 
the joridicature. From this general view of the Germanic con 
ftitution, it neceffarily follows, that the hiftories of the princi- 
pal of thofe fovereign ftates contain very interefting matters, and 
were indifpenfible in this undertaking. 

The archduchy of Auftria is no eletorate, but its head 
is miftrefs. of two kingdoms, which, at certain periods, have 
made very diftinguifhed figures in the hiftory of Europe; we 
mean Hungary and Bohemia: the latter of which is an electorate, 
but many great and interefting events fall within its annals, that 
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could, with no propriety, be‘introduced into the general hiftory 
of Germany, which we have already reviewed*. The fame 
may be faid of the other fecular electorates, the hiftories of 
which are here exhibited, in a clear compacted manner, without 
having recourfe to tirefome repetitions. Germany, it is true, 
contains other ftates, which, in themfelves, are powerful and im- 

ortant; but our authors, to avoid an endlefs prolixity and 
confufion, have, with great judgment, confined themfelves to 
Hungary, fix fecular electorates, and Mecklenburgh. After 
this they proceed to bring down their hiftory to the prefent 
times, from the years at which their accounts of the feveral mo- 
narchies and ftates it contains, break off. 

This volume begins with the hiftory of Hungary, which, we. 
are told, was fubdued by Charlemagne, who encouraged its in- 
habitants to become Chriltians, by freeing it from tribute, and 
building a church for their ufe without the walls of Buda. The 
Hungarians, however rebelled againft the defcendants of Char- 
lemagne, and about the year 889, in the reign of the emperor 
Arnold, they over-ran Germany, which they defolated by plun- 
dering the houfes, burning the churches, and putting the inha- 
bitants to the fword. After committing the like ravages in 
France, they defeated the emperor Lewis the third, and made 
irruptions into Italy, and, by means of fome boats which they 
built, they became mafters of Venice. The above fhort fketch 
of the Hungarian hiftory comprehends whatever is to be found 
inauthentic records till the reign of Stephen the Apoftolic, who is 
faid to have been its firft Chriftian king. Till that time, acontinual 


- viciflitude of wars, devaftations, invafions, victories, and defeats, 


fill up their annals with very little variety. Stephen, at the 
beginning of his reign, reduced his fubje&ts who had rebelled 
againft him on account of his attachment to Chriftianity, and 
in this he wasaffiited by his German auxiliaries : he afterwards 
defeated the Bulgarians, who had invaded his kingdom. He 
obtained, in reward of his zeal for Chriftianity, from Sylvefter 
the fecond, the title of Apoftolic, which has been lately revived 
in the perfon of her prefent Hungarian majefty. 

In 1034, Stephen was fucceeded by his nephew Peter, who 
was depofed on account of his partiality towards the Germans, 
One Ovo then filled the throne, which he loft for his cruelty ; 
and being killed, Peter was reftored to his crown, from whence 
he was again expelled, becaufe he continued to favour the Ger- 
mans, Being taken prifoner, his eyes were put out, and he died 
in confinement. He was fucceeded by one Andrew, of the blood. 
royal ; but he was defeated and killed by his brother Bela, who, 
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then mounted the throne, and is faid to.have coined gold and 
filver money. Upon his death, Andrew’s fon Solomon .was re- 
ftored, and he reigned in conjun@ion with. Geyfa, the. fon of 
Bela. Geyfa expelled Solomon, who did homage for Hungary 
to the emperor Henry the fourth, while. pope Gregory the. fe- 
venth infifted, that none but the holy fee had a right to 
fhat homage, Stephen having fubjeéted his kingdom to one of 
his predeceffors. We find Ladiflaus, the brother of Geyfa, next 
filling the throne of Hungary, but without the title of king, the 
exile Solomon being ftill alive, This Ladiflaus, about the year 
1087, defeated the Poles, and took, Cracow, when he engaged 
to ferve in the firft crufade; but he died (greatly lamented by his 
fubjeéts) before it took place 

Coloman, the fon of Geyfa, fucceeded to the throne of Hun- 
gary, which was filled, in the year 1114, by his fon Stephen., 
Hungary, at this time, appears to have made a great figure in 
the affairs of Europe, and even of the Greek empire; but the, 
fucceflion to its crown, though hereditary, took place only with 
the confent of the people.’ It may be, perhaps, an enquiry, 
worthy of future inveftigation, whether our Edward the Con- 
feffor, who, with his brother, was educated in Hungary, did not 
import into England the. like ceremony, which has béen ob- 
ferved-at the coronation of all his fucceffors. The principles, 
of hereditary fucceffion with confent of the ftates was fo ftrongly 
implanted in the minds of the Hungarians, that our authors 
tell us, their king Emeric, about the year 1196, quelled adan- 
gerous rebellion againft him, by marching, with the crown of 
Stephen the Apoftolic on his head, into the rebel army, and, 

claiming their allegiance, as being the defcendant of that faintand. 
“prince. ‘It would exceed our propofed bounds to follow the hif- 
tory of Hungary through all its particulars, many of which are 
curious and entertaining. 

In the year 1290, king Ladiflaus the third dying without if. 
fue, the emperor Rodolph, pretending that Hungary was an 
imperial fief, gave the inveftiture of it to his fon Albert 
duke of Auftria. His right was contefted by Charles Martel, 
fon to the king of Sicily, and his wife Mary, fifter to 
Ladiflaus, his claim being fupported by the pope. Charles 
married the emperor’s daughter, and Rodolph dropped Albert’s 
claim. The Hungarians were, at that time, fo free that they 
elected for their king Andrew, a grandfon of one of their for- 
mer kings, and who, by being born and bred up in Venice, was 
called the Venetian. Andrew maintained. his royalty bravely, 
and oppofed all the pope’s infolent demands in favour of Cha- 
robert, the fon of Charles Martel, to whom his grand-mother 
had refigned her right, As Charobert was ftrongly fupported, 
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Andrew, who had no iffue, was obliged to divide the kingdom 
with him ; but Charobert, having taken the name of Charles, 
about the year 1310, got the better of the numerous competi- 
tors fetup againft him by the pope and the neighbouring ftates; 
and, after a glorious reign, died about the year 1342. He 
was fucceeded by his fon Lewis; and, from that time, the af- 
fairs of Hungary were greatly complicated with thofe of Italy, 
arifing from the confequences of the above-mentioned mar- 
riage between Charles the Lame and Mary, the fifter of Ladif- 
laus. In 1382, Mary, the eldeft daughter of king Lewis, was, 
by the ftates, declared king of Hungary; but the government 
of the kingdom was in the hands of her mother Elizabeth, who 
difobliging the ftates, they offered their crown to Charles de 
Duras, who had firangled the unfortunate Joan queen of Na- 
ples. Mary, king of Hungary, and her mother received 
Charles as a relation, though he came as a_ competitor ; 
and Mary’s hufband, Sigifmund, fecond fon to the emperor 
Charles the fourth, retired to Bohemia. Mary, however, was 
depofed, and Charles declared king ; but he was murdered by 
order of Elizabeth. His death was tevenged by a governor 
of Croatia, who drowned Elizabeth, and imprifoned Mary. 
Such are the chief events that happened in Hungary, till the 
year 1387, after which its affairs and government are compli- 
cated with thofe of Turky, Germany, and other ftates ; for 
which reafon our authors end their hiftory of it, in the year 
1553, when it came into the poffethon of the houfe of Auftria, 

After the hiftory of Hungary follows that of the Modern 
Empire ; which gives the reader a complete idea of the go- 
vernment, laws, and conftitutions of that multiform and am- 
biguous body. Our authors deduce its policical principles 
from hiftorical fa&s, and treat in a very mafterly manner of the 
pre-eminences, rights, and prerogatives of the emperor ; a fub- 
jet curious in itfelf, ard little known to the generality even of 
the moft learned readers. Then follows an account of the kings 
of the Romans, the vicars of the empire, and many other im- 
portant particulars, with a hiftory and defcription of the impe- 
rial cities, and the republic of Swifferland, formerly dependent 
on the empire ; without which it is impoffible to underftand 
the Germanic hiftory. 

The hittory of Bohemia fucceeds ; and we learn that it was 
raifed from a dukedom to a kingdom by the aé of the empe- 
ror; though his prerogative in this refpe& was difputed by the 
pope. The moft diftinguifhed period of the annals of this 
kingdom, before it had the misfortune to be united with the 
houfe of Auftria, was under John, fon of the emperor Henry 


the feventh, of Luxembourg, from whom our princes of Wales 
inherit 
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wherit the badge.and motto of their dignity. Of this prince’s 
teign, {one of the moft diverfified by events, of any we 
have in hiftory,) we fhall give an extra@, from which the reader 
may form fome idea of the clearnefs and precifionof ftile and 
manner that reign through this work. 

‘ His fucceflor was John, the fon of the emperor Henry 
VII. of the family of Luxemburgh, who had married Eliza- 
beth, the youngeft filter of Wenceflaus. He received the crowa 
-by a formal deputation of the ftates, and after a difpute for fome 
time with his competitor, he at laft obtained quiet poffeffion of 
the kingdom. As the difpute about the fucceffion had given 
great opportunities to robbers and banditti, the king’s firft care 
was to reprefs them, and to eftablifh good order in his -domini- 
ons. During his father’s expedition to Italy for the imperial 
crown, he was’ appointed vicar of the empire, when he occafion- 
ed fome murmuring amongft his fubjects, by the encourage- 
ment he gave to the Germans. To quiet the difcontents he 
fent back the Germans, and gave their places to Bohemians, 
who were guickly foundto be more oppreflive than the foreign- 
ers had been. John punifhed the oppreffors_in an exemplary 
manner, and foon after gave affiitance to the emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria againft his competitor Frederic, fet up in oppofition to 
him by the popes, who had excommunicated and depofed him, 
becaufe he refufed te fubmit to their ufurpations. Some years 
after, the inhabitants of Brefcia, being .opprefled by another 
faction ip Italy, begged affiftance of John, who marched into 
that kingdom, and made. himfelf mafter of feveral places. The 
emperor, jealous of his power, and offended with him for taking 
part in the difputes in Italy, perfuaded the dukes of Saxony and 
Auftria,to attack hjs dominions during his abfence. This un- 
expeded invafion obliged him to leave the care of his army ia 
Italy to-his fon Charles, and to return to Bohemia. He quickly 
repulfed the invaders, while the young prince Charles, who was - 
tlien only in the fixteenth year of. his age, gained a fignal vic- 
tory over the Guelphs and Gibellines, in Lombardy. John, 
the following year, returned to Italy, where he fpent the whole 
fummer in reducing the revolted cities. Finding the war very 
expenfive, he divided his conquefts among fome Italians who 
had continued faithful to him, and fending his fon Charles to; 
Bohemia, he himfelf went to the county of Luxemburgh, to \- 
carry on a war againit the duke of Brabant. FromLuxemburgh, 
a few years after he returned to Bohemia, with his new queen 
Beatrice, daughter of the duke of Bourbon, and being jealous 
of the authority of his fon Charles, he deprived him of all com- 
mand. Soon after, he marched againft his fon-in-law Orho 
duke of Auftria, who, with the emperor, had made a partition 
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of the territories of the duke of Carinthia, which, by a former 
treaty, fhould have been left to the king’of Bohemia’s fecond 
fon John. On account of this fucceflion, a new war was raifed 
in Bavaria, Auftria, Carinthia, and ‘Tyrol, in which likewife the 
Veronefe, and fome other Italian ftates, engaged as auxiliaries 
totheemperor. ‘Towardsthe end of September, an accommo— 
dation was concluded, when the king of Bohemia confented''to 
allow bis fon-in-law Otho to retain the duchy of Carinthia. 
Immediately after the conclufion of this treaty, he undertook an 
unfuccefsful expedition into Pruffia againft the Lithuanians ; 
from whence, without vifiting his kingdom of Bohemia, he re- 
turned to Luxemburgh. Soon after he took a journey to Mont- 
pelier, in France, in expe€tation that the fine air would cure him 
of a diftemper in his eyes; but becoming quite blind, he re- 
turned from thence with his fon Charles to Avignon, where he 
had a conference with pope Benedié&t XII. and afterwards re- 
turned to France. ‘The year after, he again vifited Bohemia, 
which kingdom he refigned to his fon Charles, and receiving 
from him s000 crowns, he zgain went to France. After an 
abfence of two years, he vifited his fon at Prague, and went 
with him and feveral other German princes upon an expedition 
into Pruffia, which again proved unfuccefsful, by the mildnefs 
of the winter, which prevented the rivers from being paffable, 
A few years after, the emperor, with the king of Hungary, the 
duke of Auftria, the king of Poland, the marquis of Mifnia, 
and theduke of Schweidnitz, formed a league againft him, and 
the king of Poland began hoftilities by attacking Sear, a city of 
the duke of Opavia. John marched with great difpatch to the 
relief of the place, and having obliged the Poles to retreat, he 
befieged Cracow, and compelled the king te agree to a peace, in 
which the reit of his allies were comprehended. After the con- 
clufion of this peace, John went with his fon Charles to Clement 
VI. at Avignon, where he entered into a negotiation for pro- 
curing the imperial crown for Charles. The pope having ob- 
tained feveral promifes from Charles, all tending to the ad- 
vancement of the power of the Roman fee, he publithéd a bull, 
depofing Lewis of Bavaria, and ordering the ele€tors to chufe 
Charles marquisof Moravia. John, having thus procured the im- 
perial dignity for his fon, proceeded with him to France to the af- 
fiftance of Philip againft the Englith, where he was flain in the 
famous battle of Creffy.’ 

The hiftory of the ele€torate of Saxony, which follows, ftates 
the peculiar privileges of that prince in the empire, and 
gives usa detail of the antient greatnefs of its dukes, who were 
once among the greateit princes in Europe. We donot, how- 
ever, find itclear, that the prefent head of that electorate is thé 
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head of the houfe of Saxony ; but it is certain that he is de- 
fcended from Frederic the Warlike, landgrave of Thuringen and: 
marquis of Mifnia, who received the inveftiture of his dominions. 
from the emperor Sigifmund, about the year 1422. This houfe 
mutt always be illuftrious in hiftory for its having produced the. 
patrons of Martin Luther, and the founders of the Reformed 
Religion in Germany, which its defcendants abjured upon their 
ele&tion to the throne of Poland, 

The houfe of Bavaria, the hiftory of which next fucceeds, clear-. 
ly proves its lineal defcent from the emperor Lewis the third of 
Bavaria. It is remarkable that the above emperor having forced 
his elder brother to fly to England, where he died, reftored his 
nephews to their inheritance ; but obliged them to allow his 
own defcendants an alternate right to a voice in the ele&tion of 
emperors; but this compromife was abolifhed by the golden 
bull, publifhed by the emperor Charles the fourth, which fixed 
the electoral rights in the elder branch. The prefent houfe of 
Bavaria was not raifed to the electorate till the year 1623, when 
the elector Palatine was put to the ban of the empire for afpiring 
to the crown of Bohemia, and his ele€toral voice was beftowed 
upon the duke of Bavaria. 

The hiftory of the Palatine ele€torate follows, and contains an 
accurate deduction of the former princes of that title; but the 
right of defcent from them in the prefent eletor is far from 
being clear. The truth is, the heads of the empire, whenever 
they had power, confounded, and fometimes inverted, all order 
of fucceffion, in the Germanic body, for family, and other, pur- 

ofes. 
j The hiftory of the houfe of Auftria is the next fubje&; and 
tho’ no eleétorate, yet, confidering the fuperior influence it/has in 
the affairs of the empire, a hiftory of Germany muft have been 
incomplete without it, ‘The privileges belonging tothat arch- 
duchy are fo fingular, that they are well worth tran{cribing af- 
ter our authors, : 

‘ Torender Auftria the moft confiderable principality of 
Germany, the emperor, Frederic the Pacific, erected it intoan 
- archduchy for his fon Maximilias, who wasafterwards emperor, 
with thefe privileges ; that they fhall be judged.to have obtained 
the inveftiture of their ftates, if they donot. receive it after hav- 
ing demanded it three times; that if they receive it from the 
emperor, or the imperial ambaffadors, they are to be on horfe- 
back, clad in.a royal mantle, having in their hand a ftaff of com- 
mand, and upon their head a ducal crown of two points, and 
furmounted with a crofs, like that of the imperial crown... The 
archduke is born privy counfellor of the emperor, and his ftates 
cannot be put to the ban of the empire, All attempts againft 
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his perfon are punifhed as crimes of liege- majefty, i in the fame 
manner as thofe againft the kings of the Romans or eleftors. 
He dared not be challenged to fingle combat. It is in his 
choice to affift at the affemblies or to be abfent, and he has the 
privilege of being exempt from contributions and public taxes, 
excepting twelve foldiers, which he is obliged to maintain in 
Hungary againft the Turk for one month. He has rank im. 
mediately after the ele&tors, and exercifes juftice in his ftates 
without appeal, in virtue of a privilege granted by Charles V. 
His fubjeéts even cannot be fummoned out of his province upon 
account of law-fuits, or to give witnefs, or to réceive the invefti- 
ture of fiefs. Any lands in the empire may be alienated in his 
favour, even thofe that are feudal ; and he has a right to create 
counts, barons, gentlemen, poets, and notaries. In the fuc- 
ceffion to his ftates, the right of birth takes place, and failing 
males, the females fucceed according to the lineal right ; and 
af no heir be found, amd may difpofe of their lands as they 
leafe.’ 

It is worthy of obfervation, that, though this houfe, one of 

the moft powerful now on the continent of Europe, took its 
rife fo late as the year 1273, from Rodolph a count of Hapf- 
‘burg, who was raifed to the imperial dignity, chiefly becaufe 
his dominions were fo inconfiderable, that his greatnefs gave 
sro umbrage to his eleCtors ; yet it cannot be faid, (if we except 
Charles V.} to have produced a complete genius either in war or 
politics, Even Charles had his defects, and fhameful ones too. 
Some of his fucceffors were men of narrow but bloody principles, 
both.in religion and government’; ‘and, had it not been for the 
interpofition of France, they muft, more than once, have de-- 
Stroyed the liberties of the Germanic body. 
In the hiftory of the eleétorate of Hanover, we have an 
account of its erection, in the year 1692, and the oppofition 
it met with; nor was it ever finally eftablifthed till January 
30, 1708. Our authors have run the anceftry of the houfe of 
Hanover, which, by the bye, is but a fecond branch of that of 
‘Wolfenbuttle, to times before the year 402. This divifion of 
their hiftory is worthy of being confulted ; and the following 
extract from it contains a fact curious, inftructive, and, per- 
haps, unprecedented. 

‘ Erneft, Chriftian, Auguftus, Frederic, Magnus, George, 
and John, the feven fons of Erneft the Confeffor, being refolv- 
ed to keep up the fplendor of their houfe, came to an agree- 
ment among themfelves not to divide their paternal inberitance; 
determining that only one fhould marry, and‘ that the elder 
brother fhould have the fole regency over the Luneburgh do- 
rninions, and be fucceeded by the eldeft that fhould furvive him, 
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They kept to this brotherly agreement with-great® exadinefs, ° 
which fo new and uncommon thing reaching the ears of the~ 
grand feignior, Achmet I. he exprefied great farprize, fayings ° 
‘«« It was worth a man’s while to undertake a journey on pur- 
pofe to be an eye-witnefs of fuch wonderful unanimity.” The 
feven brothers, according to their agreement, having drawn lots’ 
to determine who fhould marry, the happy lot fell upon George, * 
the fixth brother, who thereupon entered the married ftate, ’ 
and contiaued the family. By his marriage George fecured the . 
government to his pofterity; but he died before the regency’ 
fell to himfelf.’ 

If the hiftory of Brandenburgh, which clofes that of the fecu-' 
lar electorates, i is better executed than any of the preceding ar- ' 
ticles, it is owing to the authors being affifted by the lights and 
information of the royal hiftorian of the fame houfe, we mean” 
the prefent king of Prufha, who wifely obferves, that the original 
of his houfe is hid in the darknefs of antiquity, and which be- 
gan to make a figure in 1363. We have, however, under this 
head, a detail of a race of heroes and patriots, who were the 
affertors of the liberties of Europe, aad champions for the Pro- 
teftant religion. 

When we confider the prefent conne&tion between Great Bri- 
tain and Mecklenburgh, we muft allow that the authors could ° 
with no propriety omit the kiftory of that duchy, upon which 
they have been full and diffufe.’’ As in a former Number * we ° 
gave a large extraé&t from a work under that title, we fhall only ' 
obferve that our authors have introduced a great number of cu- ’ 
rious and interefting particulars, not to be met with in that’ 
piece ; efpecially in the modern part of the hiftory, where the 
connections between the duke of Mecklenburgh and the czar 
Peter are related, with the unhappy differences between the 
duke and his fubjects, in which two kings of England, as elec- 
tors of Hanover; were fo immediately interefted. They have, ’ 
in particular, illuftrated che fteps. that led to the acceffion of 
the late emprefs Elizabeth, and the deprivation of the late Ivan, 
who was murdered at the caftle of Sluffelburg ; and from their 
_ account, it appears, that this unhappy fon of the princefs of 
Mecklenburgh had the right of primogeniture to the crown of 
Ruflia. , 

After this follows the fequel to the hiftory of Europe, (con- 
ained in the preceding parts of this work) continued to more 
modern times. The firft country mentioned is Spain, which 
is brought down from the treaty of Utrecht, and which, fince 
that time, has made a much greater figure in Europe than it did 
from the reign of Philip the fecond to the conclufion of that 
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treaty. From the idea we conceive of this part of the work, the 
Spaniards, when under an able {pirited adminiftration, are in a 
condition to make a great figure in Europe. Asa fpecimen of the 
political as well as hiftorical abilities of our authors, in the more 
modern, and therefore more interefting, part of their work, we 
fhall give the following clear and fenfible account of the ori- 
gin of our late war with Spain, and of the celebrated family- 
compact, 

Speaking of his prefent Catholic majefty at the time of his 
acceffion ; * In vain, fay they, did the court of France endavour 
to form a party among his minifters, affifted by the queen-mo- 
ther, to whom. his majefty owed fo much, to divert him from 
this wife refolution. All that he could be brought to was, to 
fend the count de Fuentes, a nobleman of high quality, to the 
court of Great Britain, with an offer of his mediation between 
it and that of France. It was thought that the count was charg- 
ee with a propofal for a ceflation of arms, in which the Britith 
miniitry not readily acquiefcing, the count, to remove fome dif- 
ficulties, went to Paris; but nocompliances of the French court 
could make the propofition go down. During thofe tranfac- 
tions abroad, his Catholic majefty was giving the moft intenfe 
application to the improvement of his kingdom, and the relief 
of his people. They owed threefcore millions of reals to the 
crown, which he immediately difcharged. He called for an ac- 
count of all the debts left by his father, and ordered that ten 
millions of reals fhould be annually appropriated for the payment 
of them, andhe.added, outofhis own treafury, fifty millions. In all 
other refpeéts, by the execution of juftice, and by the improvement 
of agriculture and manufactures, the people looked upon him as 
their father. Thofe pacific meafures did not divert his attention 
from the poflible event of a war; and he equipped, under pre- 
text of his intending to chaftife the infolence of the Algerines, a 
very confiderable naval armament at Carthagena. It foon appear- 
ed, that his Catholic majefty had a very different defign, though 
concealed from the public. He could not behold the progrefs 
made by the Britifh arms without great jealoufy, left they might 
extend their conquefts to the Spanifth America ; and the French, 
notwithftanding ali his averfion to war, at laft fhook his refolu- 
tion, by reprefenting the intra&table haughtinefs, as they called 
it, of the Britifh minifter, who was then Mr. Pitt; and the 
danger of both branches of the houfe of Bourbon being ftripped 
of their American poffeffions ; not to mention the dreadful con- 
fequences that muft rife from thence to Spain. 

‘ Jt appears, that thefe reprefentations fecretly determined 
the Catholic king to break with: Great. Britain; and perhaps 
never was any negotiation more artfully conduéted than this 
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was on the part of France, when we confider the ftate of bank- 
ruptcy that nation was in, and the immenfe loffes the had fuf- 
tained. His Catholic’ majefty looked upon this diftrefs as the 
chief motive fot entering into what is very juftly called a Fami- 
ly-Compaé, the moft extraordinary treaty that this age can pro- 
duce ; it being, in fact, a confolidation of the rights and inter- 
efts of the two crowns, and their fubjeés, in al refpeéts but 
thofe relating to the Spanith American commerce. By the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth articles of this treaty, the fub- 
jeéts of their Catholic and Sicilian majefties were to enjoy in 
France the fame privileges as natives; and the French were to 
be treated in Spain and the Two Sicilies as the natural-born fub- 
jets of thofe two monarchies; and the fubjeéts of the three 
fovereigns fhall enjoy, in their refpe&ive dominions in Europe, 
the fame privileges and exemptions as the natives; but by the 


twenty-fifth article, it was agreed, that the fubjeéts of no other. 


nation in Europe fhould participate in thofe advantages. 

‘ By thofe articles, this compa& became, in fa&, an incorpo- 
rate union of the fubjeéts of the three powers ; and it is very 
queftionable, whether fuch an union can in juftice take place, 
to the exclufion of all other nations with whom thofe three 
powers have treaties of commerce. But we have no room for a 
farther difcuffion on this point. 

‘ -A foederai, as well as an incorporate union, was neceflary 
to render the compact complete.’ 

In mentioning the diftreffes of the French after the taking of 
Quebec, they exprefs themfelves as follows : 

‘ The French government could not ftand fo many repeated 
fhocks, and partly through neceflity, but more through policy, 
they authentically acknowledged themfelves to be bankrupt. 
The French king retrenched the expences of his houfe to thofe 
of a private gentleman, He converted his plate into money, 
and invited all his fubjeéts, who valued the fafety of their coun- 
try, to do the fame. This was of infinite fervice to his affairs. 
It roufed a fpirit of generous compaffion in the breafts of his 
fubjeéts, and he foon found refources for continuing the war ; 
the operations of which had been unaccountably relaxed, thro’ 
- the opinion the allies had of the inability of the French.’ 

Upon the whole: as we are now to take our leave of this 
work, which has fo often figured in, and done honour to, our 
Review,’ we cannot hefitate (though we are far from faying that 


it is faultlefs) to pronounce, that it is the greateft hiftorical un-— 


dertaking, and the beft executed, of any that has appeared 
fince the invention of printing, we mean of fuch works as have 
been undertaken and executed at the expence and by the abili- 
ties of private perfons, and under no other patronage, and de- 
pending on no other encouragement, but that of the public. 
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II. Effays on Hufbandry. Effay I. A genral Introdu@ion; foew- 
ing that Agriculture is the Bafs and Support of all flourifbing 
Communities ;—the antient and prefent State of that ufeful Art ;— 
Agriculture, Manufa@ures, Trade, and Commerce juft!y harmo- 
nized ;—of the right Cultivation of our Colonies ;—togerber with 
the Defe&s, Omiffiens, and pofibie Improvements in Enghth Hu/- 
bandry. FEffay Il. An Account of Jome Experiments tending te im- 
prove the Culture of Lucerne Sy Tran{plantation: being the firft 
Experiments of the Kind hitherto made and publifbed in England: 
Srom whence it appears, that Lucerne is an Article of great Im- 
portance in Englith Husbandry. The Whole illuftrated with Cop- 
per-plates and Reprefentations cut in Wood. 8v0. Pr.-5% 
Johnfton. [Concluded.] 


VERY attempt to improve the method of farming at this 
time pra@tifed in the Britifh dominions, fhould meet with 
public encouragement. The writer, whofe fecond Effay on 
hufbandry is now under our confideration, feems very capable 
of being ferviceable to the caufe of agriculture. He appears 
to have ftudied the old hufbandry, as praGifed in various parts 
of Europe, and has judgment to perceive, that it is in all places 
capable of many and great improvements. ‘Thereis no nation 
in Europe fo ignorant in hufbandry, as not to have fome few 
methods worthy of univerfal imitation. If the knowledge of 
thefe were more generally ditfufed, hufbsndry would: then be 
carried to great perfection, as all the good methods, warranted 
by long experience, could nox fail being univerfally adopted, 
and others of lefs merit neg!eGted and forgotten, Thus fhould 
we fee the face of every country confiderably improved, and 
the crops of corn encreafed, without the introdu&ion of a,fingle 
practice that could be called new, or that was not recommended 
to the commen farmer by others of his fraternity, who had 
from many years experience, known its value. To collect and 
bring into a comprehenfive view, the beft methods of farming 
now practifed in Europe, would be a work worthy the pen of a 
fecond Virgil ; arduous is the tafk, yet glorious would be the 
reward. 

Our author’s fecond Effay contains the whole of his experi- 
ence in the culture of lucerne by tranfplantation; and, to con- 
vince his readers of the importance of the fubje&t on which he 
writes, he has prefixed to this part of his work the tefimonies 
of twenty different authors ancient and modern, Greek, Latin, 
Englifh, and French, in favour of this ufeful plant. The intro- 
dudiion follows, for what may more properly be ftiled the Effay is 
divided into thirty-one diftin® fedions, difpofed with rather 
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more regularity and method, than the former part of this per- 
formance, on which we have already publifhed our animad- 
verfions. . 

In the introdu@tion, the hiftory of lucerne is in the firft place 
attempted. We are told it was originally difcovered in Media, 
by Darius, in his Perfian expedition; by his means it pafled 
into Greece, and thence into Italy, Our author then oblerves, 
that there are three methods of raifing lucerne: the firft by fow- 
ing the feeds promifcuoufly, or broad-cait fafhion, with or without 
corn, in fuch manner as clover is fown. The fecond is drilling 
the feedin rows, and keeping the plants clean by hand-hoeings 
and horfe-hoeings ; and the third, which he recommends, is 
raifirg the plantsin a nurfery, and pruning and tranfplanting 
them according to certain rules. The hiftory of lucerne is then 
continued, with great ingenuity and accuracy, fince the time of 
Virgil. He tells us, that this very ufeful plant is an univerfal 
grower, as it may be raifed in all countries between the fixtieth 
degrees, inclufively, of northern and fouthern latitude; obferv- 
ing at the fame time, that the beft foil for it is a rich loamy 
earth. 

We come now to the relation of an experiment made by the 
author on tranfplanted lucerne, which we fhall extraé for the 
fatisfaction of our readers, omitting the reafonings occafionally 
inter{perfed. 

‘In the end of March, 1757, a common day-labourer was or- 
dered to fowa pound and a half of lucerne-feed, and keep the 
ground clear from weeds. The feed was fown on one of the 
leait promifing pieces of land in all the neighbourhood; but this 
was done by exprefs order : for it was thought unfair to make 
the experiment on a better foil than the commoneft fort of 
grafs-fields.. ‘The fpot of earth, fet apart for the purpofes both 
of nurfery and tranfplantation, was, in former times, a kitchen- 
garden: but the good foil, to the depth of eighteen inches, had 
been removed for the fake of manuring a corn-field. [To 
which we will juft add, that the attempt was made in an hilly 
country, where the ftaple earth is naturally thallow.] What 
remained was a cold, yellow, clammy ftratum, which the coun- 
try-people looked upon as mere clay; but its nature having 
fince been better examined, it appears to be a mixture of imper- 
fe&t clay and imperfect marle.’ 

‘ By the middle of Auguft, the plants were, fome of them, eigh- 
teen inches high ; and many of them branched out, fubdivided 
themfelves, and made very five fide-fhoots. Upon which it. was 
refolved to venture upon the fecond part of the experiment, ac- 
cording to the accounts given by M. de Chateauvieux ; there- 
fore, taking the advantage ofa moilt feafon, in the beginning of 
September 
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September (which feafon, by the way, did not laft long) we per- 
formed the work in the following manner :-—(But here let it be 
juft obferved, in. paffing along, that the time of the year, 
pitched upon for tranfplanting, was, at leaft, three weeks too 
late for England, though, perhaps, highly proper for the terri- 
tory of Geneva, or the fouthern parts of France. This, there- 
fore, is fet down as one of the mutatis mutandis, fo indifpenfably 
neceflary i in matters of agriculture, when the praétice of one 
country is copied in another. } 

‘ Firft the roots were dug up carefully: Orders being given 
before-hand not to attempt drawing them, even with the fmall- 
eft degree of violence, till the earth was intirely loofened at 
top and at bottom. In the next place, the Jong tap-roots were 
cut off, 8, 9, or 10 inches difcretionally below the crown of the 
plant: (The {ciflars being generally applied juft beneath the 
forks of the root, if it be a branching root.) Then the ftalks 
were clipped about five inches above the crown of the plant ; 
and the remaining plant, after thefe amputations (which may 
appéar, at firft fight, to be very bold ones) was thrown into a 
large vefiel of water, which ftood by for that purpofe, in. the 
fhade. Such refrefhment is no-ways unneceflary ; for this plant 
is very impatient of heat and funfhine, after it is taken up ; 
nay, to fuch a degree (at leaft the firft half-year of its growth) 
that one may almoft call it a fenfitive plant.—The fame day, 
making ufe of a dibble, or fetting ftick, and filling every hole 
with water before the roots were put in, we tranfplanted them 
in rows, two feet afunder, and each plant fix inches apart in 
the rows ; having firft made little drills, or channels, and 
fprinkled or half filled them with fea-fand. and wood-athes 
kept dry : (two parts of the former to one of the latter ;) which 
was done with a view of loofening the foil, and giving a little 
warmth to apiece of ground, which was naturally cold and 
clayey ; nor was any other manure ufed, ‘Thedrills were after- 
wards once watered, to take off the drynefs and heat of the 
afhes: the roots were placed firmly in the ground, and two 
inches of the ftalks covered with mold.’ 

‘ It appears beft to make the lines three feet four inches 
diftant from each other ; and, if the foil is good, it may not be 
amifs to allow each plant a foot diftance one from another in 
the lines, for thus the hand-hoers will work more commodi- 
oufly, and a little hoe-plough may be guided fafely up and 
down the intervals, which will fave a great deal of trouble.’ 

‘ In ten days, though a drowth fucceeded, fome tranfplanted 
plants made fhoots of three inches height, which vigorous 


growth gave better hopes than had been conceived at firft.’ 
‘At 
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¢ At length the winter pafied over, and, out of four thoufand 
roots, only thirty or forty perifhed, whether by frofts, immode2 
rate rains, or any other accident, is hard ‘to fay: but! the la2 
bourer filled-up all the vacant {paces from the nurfery, in about 
an hour, and in April, 1758, moft of the plants were nearly 
equal in. fize and ftrength ; of a deep juicy verdure, with few 
or no difcoloured fickly leaves. By May the 8th, people courts 
ed fixty ftems from one particular root, and the ftalks and 
leaves of fome chofen plants weighed near half a pound at one 
cutting.’ 

« And here let it be remembered, that what ¢ultivatorseall a 
proper time for cutting, is, when the plants are about fifteen or 
fixteen inches high, at an average, throughout the field: but 
this muft be underftood in a relative fenfe, for fome plants will _ 
be two or three feet high, and others may. not be above ten 
inches, or one foot in height, according to the circumftances of 
health, fpace, fituation, &c. of the feveral roots. 

‘ The cuttings of the year 1758 were as follows: May 8th, 
June 7th, July 12th, Auguft 2oth, and O&ober rft. - 

‘ In the year 1759, it was cut five times, and fix times in 
1760; which made fixteen cuttings in three years: nay, by 
the gth of April, 1760, fome of the lucerne plants were near 
feventeen inches high, at a time when no field in the neighbour- 
hood had grafs of four inches height, though you took five or 
fix acres together. The fame lucerne -was cut twice before 
any hay-making began in the country round it; if we except 
fome few meadows lying near market towns.’ J 

Thefe paffages will ferve to give our readers an idea of the 
manner of tranfplanting lucerne recommended by our ingeni- 
ous author ; we fhall, therefore, proceed to give an account of 
the material contents of what remains. 

After the experiment above related, he mentions another 
made by him in Berkfhire, and inftruéts his readers in the beft 
manner of confuming a.crop of lucerne, making fome very fen- 
fible obfervations on the neceflity of the mafter’s overfeeing 
the workman, when employed in this culture, and on the ex- 
tirpation of weeds ; taking thence occafion ftrongly to recom- 
mend induftry in agriculture. 

Our author then employs a number of pages in examining. 
the propriety of fowing lucérne with fpring corn, and concludes, 
that it is not advifeable to doit in our climate. 

Returning to the more immediate fubje& of the Effay, he 
next treats of the number of tranfplanted Jucerne‘roots necefla- 
ry-for filling an acre, which he finds to be 13,000, upon the 
principle already laid down in the extra& we have given above. 
The advantages of tran{plantation are enumerated ; after which 
5 fome- 
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fomething is [aid on the duration of lucerne; and our author 
concludes the introduction by recommending the caufe of agri- 
culture not only to the great, but even to the rulers of ftates and 
kingdoms, and making fome fhort, yet pertinent, obfervations 
on the extenfion of roots in an horizontal dire€tion. 

We come now to the fedtions into which this part of the 
work before us is divided. 

The beauty and wholfomenefs of lucerne are the firft object $ 
of our author’s attention : and he obferves that, in queen Eli- 
zabeth’s time, it was called /ops im wine, and ufed like borage 
and buglofs, According to our author, and many other writers 
of good authority, this plant fhould never be grazed, and the 
fields wherein it grows, thould be well fenced, or great damage 
will enfue. We find the particular method of preparing lucerne 
nurferies defcribed, and the advantages of burn-beating land fet 
forth. Here the author notes, that the French ecobie, the weft 
country beating-axe, and the Italian /appeta, are precifely the 
fame inftruments; the fame may be faid of the Italian daili:, 
and the Devonfhire and Cornith fpade. 

The times of fowing lucerne, and the times and manner of 
tranfplanting it, are now more particularly pointed out ; after 
which we are prefented with a calculation (not exact, we fear, 
nothing being allowed for the rent of the land, tythes, parifh 
rates, &c. which fhould certainly all be included) of the ex- 
pences of cultivating lucerne in this new method. 

In the fixth fe&tion, hoe-ploughing and other methods of 
keeping the plantation clean, are recommended; and here we 
find a calculation of the fecond year’s expence, but {till with 
the former omiffions. 

Manuring lucerne, our author, contrary to Mr. Tull’s opi- 
nion, approves of, and he thinks it does not impoverifh the 
ground, as very good crops of wheat have been got from an old 
lucerne plantation. Dire&ions are given in what manner to 
manage the head-lands and hedges, and in what afpeét to plant 
the lucerne. 

Our author computes the produce and profits of an acre of 
this plant, and folves a difficulty in Columella, where he fays 
that ** One acre (jugerum) of lucerne, will maintain three horfes 
plentifully the whole year.” 

This ingenious writer, that his dire€&tions may be as com- 
plete as poflible, relates the manner of feeding horfes with this 
plant, and ftrongly recommends it for culture in the colonies. 
Fatting cattle with it comes next under his confideration; for 


_ which ufe, he fays, it is moftexcellent. The early appearance, 


and quick growth of this vegetable, does not efcape notice, parti- 
cularly in that which has been tranfplanted, 
Remarks 
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Remarks on the revived practice of harrowing lucerne, which 
our author feems to condemn, next occur ; however faés fpeak 
ftrongly in Mr. Rocque’s favour, who has revived this practice, 
In the Mufeum Rufticum, Vol. I. in aletter from Mr. Rocque 
to Mr. Saint Clair, we find the following paflage relative to 
the profit he made of his lucerne, of which he had ther ten 
acres, 

He fays, I fold the firft, fecond, third, and fourth mowings at a 
frilling per rod, which came to 321. per acre: then I mowed it a 
Sifth time, fo fuppoje they computed the fifth to come to 3.1. which cer~ 
tainly made 351. which it did; but I don’t approve mowing it fo 
often: if your foil is good you can make feven or tight loads per acre. 

So far Mr. Rocque; whether our author’s method will yield 
fo large a produce, time and an extended praétice muft prove : 
as to the expences attending each method, they are by no 
means to be put in comparifon. 

The next thing we find treated of in the work before us is 
lucerne hay, with rules for making and preferving it, and a 
defcription of a Carniolian hay-barn. The digreffion which 
follows, where the author juftly obferves, that many good prac- 
tices in agriculture may be borrowed from nations whom we 
look upon as quite ignorant, we fhall pafs by, in order to come 
to the nineteenth fection, where neatnefs in hufbandry is re. 
commended, and the cultivator is advifed rather to buy foreign 
feed than let his own lucerne ftand for feed. 

Reaping lucerne is,in the opinion of our author, to be prefer- 
red to mowing it; and, as he is not very methodical, he now gives 
farther direétions about tranfplanting, making fome obfervations 
on the hardinefs of it, and the various accidents and injuries to 
which it is Jiable. 

He defcribes and delineates young lucerne, that it may not be 
pulled up as a weed; gives rules for faving and gathering the 
feed; defcribes the fort moft proper for hufbandry ufes,and an- 
fwers fome objections refpeQing the cultivation of this plant by 
the method he propofes, 

An enquiry into the reafons of the prejudices which farmers 
and labourers entertain againft the new hufbandry, is then 
properly enough introduced; after which he recommends 
the fcrew-borer to fuch as drill lucerne; teaches his readers 
how to manage large plantations of it in the cheapeft, fafeft, 
and moft oeconomical manner; adding fome mifcellaneous 
obfervations and hints concerning it; and concludes the vo- 
lume with farther remarks on the neceffity of ufing manures, 
and the great advantages refulting from neat hufbandry and in- 
duftry. In this laft fection, we cannot omit remarking one 
firiking paflage, Our author fays that he remembers, when he 
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was a youth, to have heard that venerable hufbandman, old Je- 
thro Tull, declare, that though he introduced turnips into the 
field, in king William’s reign, with little trouble or expence, 
and great fuccefs, yet the practice did not travel beyond the 
hedges of his own effate, till after the conclufion of the peace 
of Utrecht. The Poftfcript annexed to the volume, containing 
the names of many plants which may ferve as food for cattle, 
in Englifh, Latin, German, Low Dutch, Spanih, Italian, and 
French, may be a matter of curiofity to gentlemen, but cannot 
be of any ufe to farmers. 

Upon the whole: we are inclined to think, that the method 
recommended by this ingenious writer is rather curious than 
ufeful, the practice of it requiring much more expence and at- 
tention than farmers either wiil or can beftow: we have befides 
the fame objection to this as to the firft Effay, though not 
in fo greata degree; we mean an unneceflary difplay of learn- 
ing. Should this author publifh any more of his experiments, 
we advife him to do it ina manner more univerfally intelligible ; 
then, and not till then, he may expe that his works will be 
read by common practical farmers. 





HI. 4 Gentral Hiftory of the World, from the Creation to the prefent 
Time, Ge. Vol. V. 8vo. Pr. 5s. cach Vol. Newbery. 


HIS volumecommences at the removal of the imperial feat 

by Conftantine the Great, and finally terminates about the 

year 7806, after Charlemagne became matter of Lombardy. 
The authors fet out with obferving, * how prevalent foever the 
reafons that induced Conftantine to fettle the imperial feat at 
Byzantium appeared then to him, experience has fince fhewn, 
that they were weak and impolitic.? This obfervation is, per- 
haps, more trite than it is jut. The fituation of Conftantino- 
ple is, perhaps, the beft that the moft refined policy of man- 
kind can chufe for the feat of a great empire; and tho’ a fuccef- 
fion of weak, bigotted, and voluptuous tyrants defeated Conftan- 
tine’s views, yet thofe were events he could not forefee. But after 
all, the Greek,or, as it was afterwards called, the Conftantinopo- 
litan empire, maintained its flate, nay, its greatnefs, by the 
fituation of its capital, to the laft hour of its exiftence, notwith- 
ftandinga feries of monfters who held it, It was at lafifubdued by 
a hardy warlike people, with great princes at their head, But 
thofe princes, like Conftantine, were fucceeded, im a few years, 
by others who were as weak as their minifters were barbarous ; 
yet fill they maintain their grandeur and power, thro’ the pro- 
digious 
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digious advantages attending their having their feat of empire 
fixed at Conftantinople. 

Oar authors, in compliance with the general current of many 
well-meaning Chrifian hitorians, havé foftened the charaéter 
of Conftantifte, who is confidered as the firft Chriftian emperor, 
but very juftly animadvert upon the fatal divifion of his empire 
at his death. The account they give of the famous emperor 
Julian the Apoftate, during the early part of his life, is per- 
fpicuous and entertaining. 

¢ The emperor Julian was the fon of Julius Conftantius, bro- 
ther to Conftantine the Great, and of Bafilina, a lady of an il- 
luftrious family, being the daughter of one Julian, who was 
prefe&t, and the filter of another, who was count of the Eaft. 
They were both of the Anician family, one of the moft illuf- 
trious in Rome. Julian, who was born in the year 331, was 
endowed by nature with an extraordinary capacity, learning 
with furprifing quicknefs, and never forgeting what he had 
once known. He excelled in the Greek tongue, but was lefs 
perfe& in the Latin. His eloquence was eafy and flowing, ac- 
companied with a graceful delivery ;' his temper mild and 
fweet; his penetration quick ; his prefence of mind always rea- 
dy; and his courage undaunted, even in the greateft dangers. 
He was brought up at Conftantinople, till the death of his uncle 
Conftantine, when he’and his brother Gallus were the only 
ones that efcaped the general maffacre of all his relations. At 
feven years old, he was put under the tuition of the eunuch 
Mardonius ; who difcharged his truft with great care, inculcat- 
ing in him the principles of virtue. The emperor afterwards 
committed his education to Eufebius, bifhop of Nicomedia, a 
zealous favourer of the Arians. At the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen, he and his brother Gallus were removed to a caftle called 
Macella, near Czfarea, in Cappadocia; where they were main- 
tained like princes, and allowed the beft of mafters to inftruét 
them in all fciences; but at the fame time kept in a manner 
as prifoners, no one being allowed to vifit them. Above all, 
particular dire€tions were given to their preceptors, to infpire 
them with fentiments of Piety and inftru& them in the duties 
of the Chriftian religion. Tn this exile, if we may fo call it, 
they continued fix years ; viz. till the year 351, when Gallus 
was created Cxfar ; fpending their time in reading, meditating, 
Vifiting churches, and the tombs of the holy martyrs ; and were 
even admitted to the office of reading the holy fcriptures in public. 
Soon after Gallus’s promotion, Julianwas permitted to come to 
Conftantinople, where he ftudied oratory under a fophift of no 
great eloquence, but chofen by Conftantius for his preceptor, 
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becaufe he ufed to inveigh bitterly againft the idolatry of the 


pagans. 
‘ Julian’s modefty and obliging behaviour at Conftantinople 


foon gained him the affeétions of the inhabitants of that city ; 


“which the jealous emperor was no fooner informgd of, than he 


‘ordered him to retire to Nicomedia, Here he beCame acquaint- 
ed with one Maximus of Ephefus, a pagan philofopher of great 
reputation, but much addiéted to the ftudy of magic; and giv- 
ing ear to his infinuations, he not only fuffered himfelf to be 
inftruéted in the abominable myfteries of that pretended art, 
but conceived an averfion to the Chriftian religion, thoogh 
he ftill continued outwardly to praétife it. Upon the ruin of 
his brother Gallus, he was arrefted by the emperor’s order, and 
kept prifoner feven months, on a groundlefs fufpicion of his 
afpiring to the fovereignty: but his innocence being at laft 
made known, by means of the emprefs Eufebia, he was fet at 
liberty, and permitted to go into Greece, which he preferred to 
all other places, being defirous, as he pretended, to perfeét him- 
felf in the fciences ; but his true defign was to confer with the 
magicians at Athens, with the moft famous of whom he con- 
tracted a great intimacy. At the fame time he became acquainted 
there with thofe two great luminaries of the church, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen and St. Bafil; with the latter of whom he ftudied 
the holy fcriptures, carefully concealing, through fear of Con- 
ftantius, though he told it to his confidents, his defire of feeing 
paganifin reftored to its former luftre.’ 

In the work before us, the authors very judiciouily omit the 
frantic circumftances attending the death of Julian, as tranfmit- 
ted by Chriftian bigots ; and their account of the laft end and 
character of that great man has given us particular pleafure. Speak- 
ing of his being reduced to great ftraits in his wars againft the 
Perfians, ‘ Julian’s troops, fay they, thereupon returned to their 
camp, where they were in a manner befieged the next day by 
the enemy. Several {kirmifhes happened for ten days, in which 
the Perfians were conftantly worfted, and on the eleventh, in an 
almoft general engagement of both armies, they were routed 
with great flaughter. However, they rallied, and ftill refolved 
to oppofe Julian, who, though mer of the field, was reduced 
to the greateft ftreights for want of provifions, the Perfians 
having deftroyed every thing that they could not ufe themfelves. 
At length, neceflity forcing him to move, he began his march in 
the beft order he could, but was attacked on, all fides by the 
enemy, who, after difcharging their fhowers of arrows, which 
never failed to do great execution, retired immediately, without 
‘giving him time to come up with them. luone of thefe fudden 
onfets, Julian haftening wijhout his armour to repulfe the ene- 
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my, was mortally wounded bya dart, which pierced through his 
arm and fide. He wascarried to his tent, where, as foon as the 
firft anguith of his wound was a little abated, he called for his 
arms and horfe, and, if his ftrength had permitted it, would 
have returned to the battle, to animate his men, who made 
dreadful havock of the enemy, till night put an end to the 
flaughter. Fifty Perfian lords of great diftin&ion were killed, 
and an incredible number of other officers and common foldiers. 
The lofs of the Romans was alfo great, efpecially in the right 
wing, where the emperor commanded, 

‘ The fight was not yet ended, when Julian, finding his end 
approach, addreffed thofe about him in the following terms. 
1 am now, my fellows foldiers, called upon to pay the laft debt of nature, 
avhich I do with a willing and chearful mind ; being taught by philo~ 
Sophy, that the flate of the foul is infinitely more happy than that of the 
body. Upon this confideration, I embrace death as the greatefi bleff- 
ing : it exempts me from the many dangers to which my virtue and re- 
putation were daily expofed. I have lived, firft in a private, and af= 
terwards in an exalted, flation, and fo behaved in both, as not to be 
confcious to myfelf of any action that gives me now the leaft remorfe. I 
have ftudied to govern with moderation, and, being well apprifed, that 
the end of all government is the happine/s of the people, 1 have, both in 
peace and war, endeavoured, as far as in me lay, to acquit myfelf of 
that duty. I have great reafon to thank Divine Providence for not 
having fuffered me to fall by the hands of confpirators ; to languifb 
under a long-and troublefome difeafe; or to die like a criminal, as many 
innocent and deferving perfons have done. I fubmit with joy to the 
eternal ang immutable decrees of the gods, though in the bloom of my 
age ; being fenfible, that be wko is fond of life when he ought to die, 
is as great a coward as he who defires to die when he ought to live. 
As for my fucceffor, I decline naming any, left, through ignorance, I 
foould pafs by a worthy perfon, or, by naming one equal to fo great a 
truff, expofe him to thofe dangers which would inevitably attend his 
promotion, if he were not univerfally approved of. I therefore leave 
the choice to the commonwealth, and, like a dutiful fon, wifh her a wor- 
thy gowernor to fucceed me. He then difpofed of his private eftate, 
which he divided amongft his relations and friends, and after 
fome difcourfe with the philofophers Maximus and Prifcus, con- 
cerning the fublime nature of the foul, he called for a glafs of 
cold water, drank it, and expired about midnight, on the 26th 
of June, in the thirty-fecond year of his age, about three years - 
after he had affumed the title of Auguftus, and feven years anda 
half from the time of his being created Czfar, Theodoret, 
Sozomen, and moft of the Chriftian writers who have fpoken of 
him, relate his death very differently, making him utter horrid 
biafphemies. But when we confider how much they were pre- 
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judiced againft him, we cannot but prefer the above account, 
which is given by Ammianus Marcellinus, who ferved under 
him in this very expedition, and was an eye-witnefs of his ac- 
tions. 

‘ Few charaters have ever been more differently reprefented, 
than that of this emperor. Both Chriftians and Pagans agree, 
that he was endowed with many excellent qualities ; that he 
was valiant, generous, efpecially to the diftreffed, benevolent to 
all, temperate, patient of labour, a great lover of learned men, 
being himfelf both learned and eloquent, an enemy to all vain 
oftentation, and very tender of his fubje&s. But with thefe 
virtues he had his faults; for even his admirers allow him to 
have been fuperftitious to the higheft degree, fickle in bis tem- 
per, exceflively ambitious of popular applaule, extremely talka- 
tive, often inconfiderate, and, in many things, guided more by 
his own humour, than the advice of his ableft counfellors, 
Upon the whole, we cannot but think, that he neither deferv- 
ed the bitter reproaches with which he has been traduced as the 
worlt of princes, by the Chriftians; nor the mighty encomi- 
ums beftowed upon him, as the beft of princes, by the pagans. 
Thefe laft, however, own, that his condu& towards the Chrifti- 
ans, whom he endeavoured to ftigmatize with the name of 
Galileans, debarring them from all honours and employments, 
and forbidding them either to teach or learn the fciences, was 
repugnant to the laws of humanity. It was out of fpite to 
them, that, fuppofing Chriftianity to be founded on the ruins 
of Judaifm, and thinking that if he could once reftore the cere- 
monies and facrifices of this laft religion, he fhould raife a great 
argument againft the truth and progrefs of the former, he at- 
tempted to rebuild the temple of Jerufalem, in which he is faid 
to have been miraculoufly defeated by balls of fire iffuing out 
of the earth, and deftroying both the work and workmen.’ 

The hiftory of the Greek empire, after this period, is carried on 
in a molt fuccinét regular manner, tothe year 1453, when Con- 
fiantinople was taken by the Turks. The authors are {paring of 
critical obfervations, which the compact form of their work does 
not admit them to indulge. They have in general followed the 
Greek hiftorics in their relation of that empire, and therefore 
we may fuppofe that when the fame fa&ts come to be related in 
the fequel of this work, according to, the weftern hiftorians, 
there may be fome variation as to the comple@ion of the narra- 
five. 

The firft chapter of Book XVIII. contains the defcription 
and hiftory of Numidia, which is followed by that of the Mau- 
ritanians, the Ethiopians, and a great number of other African 


patios, that are but litte known to Eurepeans. The nineteenth 
book 
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book gives us the ancient hiftory of the Spaniards, Gauls, and 
Germans, and of the feveral northern barbarous nations, who 
invaded, and, at length, ruined the Roman émpire. In this 
part of the hiftory we have a moft amazing account of the 
riches of Old Spain, even at the time of its conqueft by the 
Romans. 

‘ The Romans no fooner faw themfelves unrivalled by the 
Carthaginians in Spain, than they feized on all its valuable 
mines, efpecially thofe of filver and gold, and ftripped it of im- 
menfe wealth : for, in the fpace of nine years, they brought 
from thence one hundred and eleven thoufand five hundred and 
forty-two pounds weight of filver, and four thoufand and nine- 
ty-five pounds weight of gold, befides coin, and other things 
of great value, though it had been feverely fleeced both by 
them and the Carthaginians for near twenty years before *. 

The fourth chapter treats of the hiftory of the Gauls, to their 
conqueft by Julius Cefar, and from thence to the irruption of 
the Franks. Our learned readers know how curious a part this 
is of ancient hiftory, and how well it is attefted by the monu- 
ments and writings of antiquity; and the work beforeus has done 
the fubjet juftice. The next chapter contains the hiftory of 
the Germans, upon whofe conftitution that of Great Britain was 
in a great meafure ingrafted. Our authors give us the follow- 
ing account of their laws and government. 

‘ What were the laws and government of the antient Ger- 
mans, it is impoflible to determine: probably each tribe had its 
own form of government, independent of the reft, except, per+ 
haps, that they had fome laws in common for the better union 
and prefervation of the whole body againft foreign enemies, or 
to keep up a kind of balance amongft themfelves. Each can- 
ton held their national councils at Jeaft once a year, in the fpring, 
and oftener, if need required, and there deliberated about peace 
or war, the choice of magiftrates, and other annual officers, the 
fending out of colonies or auxiliaries, and other fuch points, ac- 





* « Though the Romans, while they remained mafters of 
Spain, never flacked their hands, but continually brought frefh 
fupplies from thence; yet we do not find that it was at all ex- 
. haufted : on the contrary, the northern nations were invited 
by its riches to come and drive out the Romans. When the Car- 
thaginians firft invaded Spain, Strabo tells-us, they found the 
Spanith utenfils, and even their mangers, made of filver. One 
of the mines yielded Hannibal three hundred pounds weight of 
filver per day. And the Phoenicians, we are told, when they 
carried their firft merchandize thither, received more filver in 
feturn than their thips could carry home.’ 
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cording to their prefent exigence. Thefe affemblies were fo ex- 
actly obferved, that, we are told the laft comer to them was 
fure to lofe his life, which was in imitation of the cranes, who 
did fo by thofe which came laft to rendezvous upon their taking 
their flight to other countries. It is probable, that all matters 
relating to property, all crimes, and fuch like, were here finally 
determined by the plurality of votes, and fometimes, as we are 
told, they were decided by fingle combat. In thofe ftates that 
were under akingly government, as a great many of them were, 
they applied to the prince only in matters of fmall moment ; 
but in thofe which concerned the whole nation, to the grand 
council of it. Neither allowed they any other revenues to thofe 
monarchs, but a part of the fines, and fuch free-will offerings 
as the people thought proper to make to them, of cattle and 
the fruits of the earth; fo that they had little elfe to keep up 
their grandeur, except their hereditary eftates. All their fub- 
jeéts fit to bear arms were obliged to follow them at their own 
expence into the field, and their nobles thought it an honour 
to make part of their retinue. The fubje&s were diftinguifh- 
ed into feveral ranks or claffes, fuch as nobles, free- born, freed- 
men, and bondfmen. ‘That they had feveral cuftoms and uf- 
ages that ferved them for laws, and were preferved among them 
by tradition, appears from this, that thefe were ftill obferved 
by them, even after thofe of the Romans had been introduced 
among them. Judges they had of their own, and their office 
was held in fuch efteem, that men of the higheft rank were pro- 
moted to it, and of the greateft probity, years, and difcretion. 
They negleéted the building of cities and fortreffes, looking up- 
on them as produétive of effeminacy, it being a common fay- 
ing among them, that even wild beafts would lofe all their 
firength and courage if penned up. This cultom, we are told, 
fubfifted in Gaul till the eighth century, and much longer in 
Germany.’ 

The remainder of this volume is filled up with the hiftory of 
the Huns, the Goths, the Vandals, and the Sueves, till their fet- 
tlement in Spain. In the eighth chapter we have the antient 
ftate of the Franks, till their fettling i in Gaul. ‘The ninth con- 
tains the antient ftate of the Burgundians; and the tenth that 
of the Allemans. _ The fubfequent chapters treat of the Gepi- 
dz, the Heruli, the Marcomans, the Quadians, the Sarmatians, 
the Dacians, the Bulgarians; the hiftory of the Oftrogoths in 
 Jtaly, till their expulfion by Narfes. Inthe nineteenth we have 
the hiftory of the Lombards, or Longobards, which clofes the 
volume, and is brought down to the year 786. 

To conclude: the hiftories of thofe barbarous nations are too 
fhort to give the learned reader full fatisfaQlion; but they are 
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compiled from a vaft variety of authors, and feem intended to 
ferve as introdutions for the more modern parts of the Euro- 
pean hiftory. We intended, in the courfe of this article, to have 
reviewed the 6th volume, containing the hiftory of the caliphs 
of Baghdad; but that hiftory, which feems to have been com- 
piled by another hand, contains events fo ftupendous, with re- 
fle&tions and charaéters fo ftriking and uncommon, that we 
fhall refer it to another Number. 3 





IV. Independence. A Poem. Addreffed to the Minority. By C. 
Churchill. 40. Pr.2s.6d. Almon, &e, 


TELL, Sir, ’tis granted, we faid Churchill’s rhimes - 
Are ftol’n, unequal, nay, dull many times. 
What foolith patron is there found of his 
So blindly partial to deny us this ? 
But that his works embroider’d up and down 
With wit and fenfe, may juftly pleafe the town, t 
In the fame paper we as freely own * — 


Such is the chara&ter given by Horace of Lucilius, the Ro- 
man Churchill, and fuch is the manner in which Rochefter ap- 
plied it to Dryden, not entirely without juftice. The reader 
who does not find a ftriking refemblance between the chara&ers 
of Churchill and Lucillius, as poets, and between our candour 
(for in that alone we pretend to inftitute a comparifon) and that 
of Horace, as critics, ought to pafs over this article; becaufe 
no time. can be more mifpent than that of a man who ftudies 
poetry without underftanding it. 

That the Critical Reviewers are the enemies of Mr. Churchill, 
no reader, who has feen what indulgence we have given to his 
works, can poflibly fuppofe. We never have been fevere upon 
him but when our indifpenfible duty to the public called upon 
us; and it is with the greateft fatisfaflion we refleé& that 
the public. voice has generally feconded our criticifms. Mr. 
Churchill, more than once, plumes himfelf in fuppofing that 
the guilty great, who affect to defpife him, feel him, and that 
the matter which drops from his grey goofe quill /#ts rankling 
at their hearts, or howls remorfe in their ears, Were we ridi- 
culous enough to adopt thofe romantic ideas, we mighr fay, with 





* Nempe incompofito dixi pede currere verfus 
Lugilli——quistam Lucilli fautor ineptus 

Ut, hoc non fateatur—At idem quod fale multo 

Urbem defricuit, charta laudatur eodem, Horace. 
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far greater reafon, that Mr. Churchill feels the Critical Review- 
ers, however indifferent he may appear to their cenfures. 

Critics are divided with regard to the charaéteriftics of genius; 
but we believe none ever difputed that invention was the chief. 
The piece before us bears not the fmalleft fpark of invention. 
Its plan is fairly borrowed from Bunyan and Whitefield. Thofe 
two, and athoufand other, venerable fathers of enthufiafm, 
have a million of times repeated to their gaping hearers, and 
their dreaming readers, that God Almighty weighs every thing 
in the ballance; that he is no refpe&er of perfons; and that 
the poor are as acceptable to him as the rich. This do@trine, 
however true, is trite, and however trite it may be, Mr. 
Churchill has not thought himfelf above adopting it. He has 
held forth the ballance, in which he weighs a bard and a lord, 
and he calls that ballance ‘ the fcales of Reafon ;’ an idea that 
has been hackneyed even to naufeoufnefs, We are afraid 
the principles of the fatire are not juit. A title, in itfel’, if it 
dees not make a man better, does not make bim worfe than 
another: and, however unfafhionable the doétrine may be, 
we have fo good.an opinion of mankind, that we believe, 
high rank is often the preventative of mean ations; though 
every day’s experience tells us, that a lord may be a fcoundrel. 
The exceptions which Mr. Churchill makes are fo very few, 
that his fatire may be deemed general, nay, univerfal. He 
quarrels not with the vices but the word, and he ftamps defa- 
mation upon the term, be the merit or demerit anexed to it 
deferving praife or cenfure. In fhort, by the manner in which 
Mr. Churchill exercifes his talents in fatire, he feems to runa riik 
of being profecuted—For what?—Not for the crimes of commifion 
but of omiffon. It will foon be deemed a libel not to be fatirized 
by Mr. Churchill. If he is difpleafed with a man, he may revenge 
himfelf as the Spartans did upon the noble Athenian, by fpar- 
ing his lands to render him fufpeé&ed by his countrymen. 

Having moft attentively confidered the poem before us, we 
muft again obferve, that from its beginning to its end, we cannot 
trace a fingle chara&er of originality, ‘The Independence of 
a bard, with which our author fets out, has been a hundred 
times celebrated in better lays than his. One fingle expreflion 
of Mr. Pope marks it better than all Churchili’s laboured de- 
fcription, when he fays that ‘* Heaven kept Fenton facred from 
the great.” Butour bard fhall {peak for himfelf.— 


¢ Happy the bard (tho’ few fuch bards we find) 
Who, ’bove controulment, dares to fpeak his mind, 
Dares, unabath’d, in ev’ry place appear, 
And nothing fears, but what he ought to fear. 
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Him fafhion cannot tempt, him abje& need 
Cannot compel, him pridecannot miflead 

To be the flave of greatnefs, to itrike fail, 
When, {weeping onward with her peacock’s tail, 
Quality, in full plumage, paffes by ; : 
He views her with a fix’d, contemptuous eye, 
And mocks the puppet, keeps his own due ftate, 
And is above converfing with the great.’ 


Is this poetry; is it common-fenfe? The only fcantling of’ 
wit that appears in it is the murder of one of Swift’s common- 
place fayings, ‘‘ When a great man makes me keep my 
diftance, my comfort is that he keeps his at the fame time.” 
The above, as they are the firft, fo they are among the beft lines 
of this poem. The defcription of a venal poet and a king- 
made-lord, introduced by our author are fo mean and thread- 
bare, that to tranfcribe them would be to impofe upon our 
readers. Part of the following lines difcover that he has pro- 
fited by our obfervations upon the too general bent of his fa- 


tires, 


¢ A Lord (nor let the honeft, and the brave, 
The true, old noble, with the fool and knave 
Here mix his fame ; curs’d be that thought of mine, 
Which with aB and F fhould Grarron join) 
A Lord (nor here let cenfure rafhly call 
My juft contempt of fome, abufe of all, 
And, as of /ate, when Sodom was my theme, 
Slander my purpofe, and my mufe blafpheme, 
Becaufe fhe ftops not, rapid in her fong, 
To make exceptions as the goes along, 
Tho’ well flie hopes to find, another year, 
A whole Minority exceptions here) 
A mere, mere Lord, with nothing but the name, ° 
Wealth all his worth, and Title all his fame, 
Lives on another man, himfelf a blank, 
Thanklefs he lives, or muft fome grandfire thank, 
For fmuggled honours, and ill-gotten pelf; 
A Bard owes all to nature, and himfe}f.’ 








His defcription of the names Bard and Lord being weighed in 
the fcales of Reafon, would be entertaining if it was original, 
To make up for the want of originality, Mr. Churchill draws 
two characters, one defigned to reprefent a lord ; and the 
other, at firft figbt,-is known for himfelf, The lord tas the 
misfortune of being tall, meagre, and fpindle-fhanked : but 


the bard being ftout, robuft, and carried about upon two 
: legs 
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Jegs that might bear a manfion-houfe, judge Reafon moft 
certainly falls in love with this porpoife appearance. Mr. 
Churchill, no doubt, intended this for wit: we can find no- 
thing in it but a compound of unjuft fpleen and ridiculous vanity. 
Were we at liberty to hazard a conje&ture, we fhould be apt 
to think, that the noble lord pointed at is one, who, taken ia 
certain walks of literature, is vaftly fuperior to Mr. Charchill, 
and his inferior in none; for we cannot admit that illibera] un- 
provoked abufe lies within the demefnes of Parnaffus. But let 
us fee how our bard brings himfelf off from the charge we have 
urged againft him. 


‘Nor think that Envy here has ftrung my lyre, 
That I depreciate what I moft admire, 
And look on titles with an eye of fcorn 
Becaufe 1 was not to atitle born. 
By Him that made me, | am much more proud, 
More inly fatisfied, to have a croud 
Point at me as I pafs, and cry,—that’s He— 
A poor, but honeft Bard, who dares be free 
Awmidft corruption, than to have a train 
Of flick’ring Ievee flaves, to make me vain 
Of things I ought to blufh for ; to run, fly, 
And live but in the motion of my eye; 
When Iam lefs than man, my faults t’adore, 
And make me think that I am fomething more.’ 


By Him that made us we are forry to fee the public faddled 
with a tax likethat impofed on the Roman empire by Vefpafian, 
and obliged to pay halfa crown for fuch excremental ftuff. Why 
did not Mr. Churchill generoufly pity his readers by tranflating 
in one line what here employs five or fix? We mean the fotlow- 
ing verfe of Horace : 

At pulchrum eff digito monftrari, et dicier, Hic eft. 

The following lines are below not only criticifm but con- 
tempt. 

‘ Recall paft times, bring back the days of old, 
When the great noble bore his honours bold, 
And in the face of peril, when he dar’d 
Things which his legal baftard, if declar’d, 
Might well difcredit ; faithful to his truft, 
In the extreme? point of juftice, juft, 
Well-knowing All, and lov’d by All he knew, 
True to his king, and to his country true, 
Honeit at court, above the baits of gain, 


Plain in his drefs, and in his manners plain, 
Mod’rate 
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Mod’rate in wealth, gen’rous but not profufe, 
Well worthy riches, for be knew their ufe, 
Poffeffing much, and yet deferving more, 
Deferving thofe high honours, which he wore 
With eafe to all, and in return gain’d fame, 
Which all men paid, becaufe he did not claim, 
When the grim war was plac’d in dread array, 
Fierce as the lion roaring for his prey, 

Or lionefs of royal whelps foredone, 

In peace, as mild as the departing fun, 

A gen’ral bleffing wherefoe’er he turn’d, 

Patron of learning, nor himfelf unlearn’d, 

Ever awake at Pity’s tender call, 

A father to the poor, a friend to all, 

Recall fuch times, and from the grave bring back 
A worth like this, my heart fhall bend, or crack, 
My ftubborn pride give way, my tongue proclaim, 
And ev’ry mufe confpire to fwell his fame, 

Till envy fhall to him that praife allow, 

Which fhe cannot deny to Temp_e now.’ 


Is there a line or fyllable in the above that has not been rhim- 
ed to tatters in all ages and all languages? Can extreme admit 
of a fuperlative degree? There is not a dunce fo ftupid as 
not to laugh at the queition. Mr. Churchill may fay that he 
is above verbal criticifms ; but he is not above anfwering at the 
bar of true criticifm for abufing the current coin of the Englith 
language. 

Videri vult pauper et eff pauper, has been the cafe with many 
an author. Mr. Churchill is irregular not through choice, but 
from neceflity, witnefs the following lines : 


« By Nature form’d (when for her honour’ fake 
She fomething more than common ftrove to make, 
When, overlooking each minute defeat, 
And all too eager to be quite correét, 
In her full heat and vigour, fhe impreft 
Her ttamp moft ftrongly on the favour’d breaft) 
The Bard (nor think too lightly that I mean ' 
Thofe little piddling witlings, who o’erween 
Of their fmal! parts, the Murphys of the itage, 
The Mafons and the Whiteheads of the age, 
Who ail in raptures their own works rehearfe, 
And drawl out meafur’d profe, which They call verfe) 
The real Bard, whom native genius fires, 
Whom ey’ry maid of Caftaly infpires, 


Let 
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Let him confider wherefore he was meant, 
Let him but anfwer Nature’s great intent, 
And fairly weigh himfelf with other men, 
Would ne’er debafe the glories of his pen, 
Would in full ftate, like a trae monarch, live, 
Nor bate one inch of his Prerogative.’ 


Could any thing but the phrenzy of vanity dilate fuch Iines! 
They are more dull than abufive; and evidently have 
no object but Mr. Churchill’s dear perfon; no tendency but 
his felf-created importance. 

Our author’s recurring to the ftale example of Virgil and 
Mecenas,and tofling itup as he does in twenty different fhapes, 
fhews a moft defpicable poverty of invention. Though we ap- 
plaud the concern he fhews fora friend, whois in diftrefs and 
durance, yet we can form no idea of the moft generous fet of 
noblemen in England incurring either fhame or flander for their 
not paying another man’s debts; but at the fame time we muft 
acknowledge, that their ferving a man of genius would tend to 
ennoble their own dignity. 

The praifes beftowed upon each other by thefe bards reminds 
us of a pulcherrimum certamen, “* a moft lovely conteit,” men- 
tioned by Leland the antiquary on the following occafion, 
which we fhall tranferibe from mafter Fuller, of worthy and fa- 
cetious memory. ‘“ Bartholomeus Ifcanus had conceived an 
high opinion of Baldwin of Ford: thefe mutually dedicated 
books. to each other’s commendation; fo that neither wanted 


praife, nor praifed bimfelf.” 








V. The Sugar-Cane: A Poem. In Four Books. With Notes. By 
James Grainger, M7. D. &c. 410. Pr. 45. Dodfley. 


HERE are fome works in which the exertion of a poet’s 
enius may be very great, and yet his fuccefs but mode- 

rate. ‘To purfue the topic of the day, or to prop a declining 
party, are generally fure of immediaie applaufe; but in propor- 
tion as fuch poets write to the prefent world, they muft forego 
their claims to pofterity. If we were to judge of the work be- 
fore us from its reception among the public, or its aptitude to 
catch the attention of acommon European reader, our criticifm 
might only tend to encreafe our ingenious author’s difpleafure. 
In faé&t, what is there in the title of the Sugar-Cane to allure 
5 | the 
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the multitude, or what cana fubje& fo feemingly barren promife 
to repay the purchaler? 

Yet, after all, the reader muft not be deterred by the title- 
page, fince the moft languid will here find his paffions excited, 
and the imagination indulged to the higheft pitch of luxury. A 
new creation is offered, of which an European has fcarce any 
conception; the hurricane, the burning winds, a ripe cane-piece 
on fire at midnight; an Indian profpe& after a finifhed crop, 
and nature in all the extremes of tropic exuberance. It is, in- 
deed, a little extraordinary how regions fo poetically ttriking, 
and fo well known to the merchant, have been fo little vifited 
by the mufe: and that while the Spaniards boaft their Garcil- 
laffo, and the Portuguefe their Camoens, we have been deftitute 
till now of an American poet, that could bear any degree of 
competition. 

The firft book of this original performance begins by pro- 
pofing the fubje& of the poem, which, in imitation of Virgil’s 
Georgick, he comprizes in the following lines : 


‘ What foil the cane affe&ts; what care demands ; 
Beneath what figns to plant; what ills await ; 
How the hot nectar belt to chriftallize ; 

And Afric’s fable progeny to treat : 
A mufe, that long hath wander’d in the groves 
Of myrtle-indolence, attempts to fing.’ 


And it muft be owned, indeed, that not in this inftance alone, 
but throughout the whole poem, he keeps Virgil in hiseye: nor 
fhould this be obje&ted to him asa fault; fince it was not an 
eafy tafk to reconcile the wild imagery of an Indian picture to 
the ftri& rules of critical exa&nefs. This, notwithftanding the 
difficulty of the undertaking, ovr author has happily effected ; ; 
and although he treads upon unclaflic ground, yet maintains 
a claffical regularity. 

After defcribing the foils proper for the culture of canes, he 
obferves, that wet weather is the beft for fuch, and this gives 
him an opportunity of defcribing a Weft India fhower. 


‘ Now, while the fhower depends, and rattle loud 
Your doce and windows, halte ye houfewives, place 
Your fpouts and pails; ye Negroes, feek the fhade, 
Save thofe who open with the ready hoe ? 
The enriching water-courfe: for, fee, the drops, 
Which fell with flight afperfion, now defcend 
In ftreams continuous on the laughing land. 
The coyeft Naiads quit their rocky caves, 
And, with delight, run brawling to the main ; 


While 
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While thofe, who love ftill vifible to glad 

The thirfty plains from never-ceafing urns, 
Affume more awful majefty, and pour, 

With force refittlefs, down the channel’d rocks. 
The rocks, or fplit, or hurried from their bafe, 
With trees, are whirl’d impetuous to the fea: 
Fluctuates the foreft ; the torn mountains roar: 
The main itfelf recoils for many a league, 

While its green face is chang’d to fordid brown. 
A grateful frethnefs every fenfe pervades ; 

While beats the heart with unaccuftom’d joy : 
Her ftores fugacious Memory now recalls ; 

And Fancy prunes her wings for loftieft flights. 
The mute creation fhare the enlivening hour ; 
Bounds the brifk kid, and wanton plays the lamb. 
The drooping plants revive ; ten thoufand blooms, 
Which, with their fragrant fcents, perfume the air, 
Burft into being ; while the canes put on 
Glad Nature’s livelieft robe, the vivid green.’ 


The character of a good planter is beautifully defcribed, and 
will bring to the reader’s memory Virgil’s defcription of the plea- 
fures of an hufbandman, O felices nimium bona fi fua norint Agri- 
tolae. 

* And are there none whom generous pity warms, 
Friends to the woodland reign; whom fhades delight ? 
Who, round their green domains, plant hedge-row trees 3 
And with cool cedars, fcreen the public way? 
Yes, good Montano ; friend of man was he: 
Him perfecution, virtue’s deadlieft foe, 
Drove a lorn exile from his native fhore ; 
From his green hills, where many a fleecy flock, 
Where many a heifer cropt their wholefome food ; 
And many a fwain, obedient to his rule, 
Him their lov’d maiter, their protector, own’d. 
Yet, from that paradife, to Indian wilds, 
To tropic funs, to fell barbaric hinds, 
A poor outcaft, an alien, did he roam; 
His wife, the partner of his better hours, 
And one fweet infant, chear’d his difmal way. 
Unus’d to labour ; yet the orient fun, 
Yet weftern Phebus, faw him wield the hoe. 
At firft a garden all his wants fupplied, 
(For Temperance fat chearful at his board.)’ 
‘ In time a numerous gang of fturdy flaves, 
Well-fed, well-cloath’d, all emulous to gain 
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Their mafter’s fmile, who treated them like men; 
Blacken’d his cane-lands : which with vaft increafe, 
Beyond the with of Avarice, paid his toil.’ 
‘ His gate ftood wide toail; but chief the poor, 
The unfriended ftranger, and the fickly, fhar’d 
His prompt munificence : No furly dog, 
Nor furlier Ethiop, their approach debarr’d, 
‘The mufe, that pays this tribute to his fame, 
Oft hath efcap’d the fun’s meridian blaze, 
Beneath yon tamarind-vifta, which his hands 
Planted; and which, impervious to the fun, 
His latter days beheld.—One noon he fat 
Beneath its breezy fhade, what time the fun 
His fultry vengeance from the Lton pour’d.’ 
‘ and e’re the fwift-wing’d zumbadore 
The mountain-defert ftart)’d with his hum ; 
Ere fire-flies trimm’d their vital lamps; and ete 
Dun evening trod on rapid twilight’s heel : 
His knell was rung ; 
And all the cane-ands wept their father loft.’ 








It has been remarked of Virgil that he rifesin every book: of 
the contrary Dyer, Philips, and fome others, who have purfued 
his plan, grow languid as they proceed, as if fatigued with their 
career. Our poet happily improves in his progrefs ; and as the 
tedium of reading increafes, he makes the intereft increafe pro- 
portionably. , . 

The fecond book treats of thofe animals which peculiarly in- 
feft the cane plantation, among which the monkey-race feem 
io deferve the chief attention. He obferves, that 


‘ In filent parties, they defcend by night, 

And pofting watchful fentinels, to warn 

When hoftile fteps approach; with gambols, they 
Pour o’er the cane-grove, Lucklefs he to whom 
That land pertains ? 
‘ From thefe infidious droles would’ft thou defend 
Thy waving wealth; in traps put not thy traft,’ 


The peculiar fagacity of this animal in fome meafure deferves 
the naturalift’s obfervation, fince while all other animals may be 
caught by fraps or fpringes, thefe alone avoid them with a de- 
gree of cunning almoft approaching reafon. To thefe pelts 
fucceed that of other vermin, moftly peculiar to that part of the 
world. The poet then difplays his fronger powers in the 
defcription of an hurricane, which, asit greatly differs from our 
European tempelts, we fhall give at length. 
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‘ Soon as the Virgin’s charms ingrofs the fun’. 
And till his weaker flame the Scorpion feels ; 
But, chief, while Libra weighs the unfteddy year: 
Planter, with mighty props thy dome fupport ; 
Each flaw repair ; and well with maffy bars, 
Thy doors and windows guard ; fecurely lodge 
Thy ftocks and mill-points.—Then, or calms obtain 
Breathlefy the royal palm-tree’s airieft van ; 
While, o’er the panting ifle, the demon Heat 
High hurls his flaming brand ; vaft diftant waves 
The main drives furious in, and heaps the fhore 
With ftrange produétions : or, the blue ferene 
Atfumes a louring afpe, as the clouds 
Fly, wild-careering, thro’ the vault of heaven ; 
Then tranfient birds, of various kinds, frequent 
Each ftagnant pool ; fome hover o’er thy roof ; 
Then Eurus reigns no more ; but each bold wind,. 
By turns, ufurps the empire of the air 
With quick inconftancy ; 
Thy herds, as fapient of the coming ftorm, 
(For beaits partake fome portion of the tky,) 
In troops affociate ; andin cold fweats bath’d, 
Wild-bellowing, eye the pole. Y¥e feamen, now, 

ly to the fouthward, if the changeful moon, 
Or, in her.interlunar palace hid, 
Shuns night ; or, full-orb’d, in Night’s forehead glows < 
For, fee! the milts, that late involv’d the hill, 
Difperfe; the midday-fun looks red; ftrange burs 
Surround the ftars, which vafter fill the eye. 
A horrid ftench the pools, the main emits ; 
Fearful the genius of the foreft fighs ; 
The mountains moan ; deep groans the cavern’d cliff. 
A night of vapour, clofing faft around, 
Snatches the golden noon.—Each wind appeas’d, 
The North flies forth, and hurls the frighted air : 
Not all the brazen engineries of man, 
At once exploded, the wild burft furpafs. 
Yet thunder, yok’d with lightning and with rain, 
Water with fire, increafe the infernal din : 
Canes, fhrubs, trees, huts, are whirl’d aloft in air.. 
The wind is fpent; and * all the ifle below 
‘*Is hufh as death.” 
Soon iffues forth the Weft, with fudden burft ; 
And biafts more rapid, more refiltlefs drives : 
Rufhes the headlong fky ; the city rocks ; 
The good man throws him on the trembling ground 5. 
And dies the murderer in his inmoft foul. 





Sullen — 
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Sullen the Weft withdraws his eager ftorms.—— 
Will not the tempeft now his furies chain ? 
Ah, no! as when in Indian foreft, wild, 
Barbaric armies fuddenly retire 
After fome furious onfet, and, behind 
Vaft rocks and trees, theit horrid forms conceal, 
Brooding on flatghter, not repuls’d; for foon 
Their growing yell the affiighted welkin rends, 
And bloodier carnage mows th’ enfanguin’d plain + 
So the South, fallying from his iron caves 
.With mightier force, renews the aerial war ; 
Sleep, frighted, flies ; and, fee! yon lofty palm, 
Fair nature’s triumph, pride of Indian groves, 
Cleft by the fulphurous bolt! See yonder dome; 
Where grandeur with propriety combin’d, 
And Theodorus with devotion dwelt ; 
Involv’d in fmouldering flames. —From every rock, 
Dathes thé turbid torrent ; thro’ each ftreet 
A river foams, which fweeps, with untam’d might, 
Mea, oxen, cahe-lands to the billowy main. — 
Paufes the wind.—Anon the favage Eaft 
Bids bis wing’d tempefts more relentlefé rave ; 
Now brighter, vafter cotrufcations flath ; 
Deepens the delugé ‘3? nearer thunders roll ; 
Earth trembles ; ocean reels; and, in her fangs; 
Grim Defolation tears the fhrieking ifte, 
Ere rofy morti poffefs thie ethereal plain, 
To pour on darknefs the full flood of day.?——+ 


The reader, we hope, will be pleafed with the length of this 
@uotation, fince it in fome meafure prefents aeprofpect quite 
new, and may ferve as a guide to the natural hiftorian, not lefs 
than a recreation to the poet. In one particular, namely, that of 
extending the bounds of natural hiftory, while he fcems only to 
addrefs the imagination, we may fafely affert that doCtor Grainger 
has the advantage of many poets; and it is very probable thar the 
fame turn of thinking which addiéts a fcholat to one may incline 
him to the other, 

His third book opens with an hymn to the month of Jana- 
ary, when the fugar crops begin. ‘The whole oeconomy vu! na- 
ture feems inverted with our Indian poet: that feafon, which 
with us is the moft difmal of the year, in the prefemt defcip- 
tion out-rivals an European fpring. 


‘ Here, every mountain, every winding dell, 
(Haunt of the Dryads; where, beneath the fhade 
Of broad-leaf’d china, idly they repofe, 
T 2 Charm’d 
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Charm’d with the murmur of the tinkling rill ; 
Charm’d with the hummings of the neighbouring hive ;} 
Welcome thy glad approach; but chief the cane.’ 


He goes on to defcribe the proper manner of cutting the 
canes ; and gives, with all the graces of poetry, feveral rules 
which may amufe an European reader even in profe. He ob- 
ferves that the tainted canes fhould not be ground; he pleads 
for the neceflity of a ftrong and clear fire in boiling the fugars ; 
that planters fhould always havea fpare fet of veffels, becaufe 
the iron furnaces crack, and the copper veffels melt : he obferves 
that fugar is an effential falt, and that lime, as is well known, 
promotes its granulation. 


— ——— — ‘when no other art 
Can bribe to union the coy floating falts, 
A proper portion of this precious duft, 

Caft in the wave, (fo thowers alone of gold 
Could win fair Danae to the god’s embrace ;) 
With neftar’d mufcovado foon will charge 
Thy thelving coolers.’ 





After defcribing the favage paftimes of the Negro flaves, up- 
on concluding the tafk of the day, he proceeds to the celebration 
of Rum, which, it is probable, no other poet hasdignified in verfe 
before him; and tho’ this liquor, together with punch which 
is made from it, would, at firft fight, feem more adapted to the 
comic mufe, yet has he maintained hisdefeription without finking, 
and the poet has elegantly defcribed a liquor which yet he feems 
alhamed to name. There is alfo much local propriety in the 
following defcription of a Weft Indian landicape, where, asthe 
poet fits upon a rock, his eye is charmed with 


¢ That wild interminable wafte of waves s 

While on the horizon’s fartheft verge are feen 
Jflands of different fhape, and different fize ; 

While fail-clad dips, with their fweet produce fraught, 
Swellon the {training fight.; while near yon rock, 
On which ten thoufand wings with ceafelefs clang 
Their airies build, a water-{fpout defcends, 

And fhakes mid ocean ; and while there below, 
That town, embowered in. the different. fhade 

Of tamarinds, panfpans, and papaws, o’er which 

A double Iris throws her painted arch, 

Shows commerce toiling ia each crowded ftrect.’ 


The fourth and laft book begins with a ftriking invocation 
to the genius of Affica, and goes on to give proper inftrudions 
for 
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for the buying and choice of Negroes; and here we think that 
tendernefs and humanity, with which the former part of the 
poem feems replete, is, in fome meafure, forgotten. The poet 
talks of this ungenerous commerce without the leaft appear- 
ance of deteftation ; but proceeds to dire& thefe purchafers of 
their fellow-creatures with the fame indifference that a groom 
would give inftruGions for chufing an horfe. 


‘ Clear roll their ample eye ; their tongue be red ; 
Broad fwell their cheft ; their fhoulders wide expand; ; 
Not prominent their belly ; clean and ftrong 

Their thighs and legs in juft proportion rife.’ 


He advifes, indeed, the Negro not to repine at his deftiny for 
being doomed, as he expreffes it, to toil from dawn to fetting fun, 
fince there are other flaves who are buried for life in mines, and 
foon die of the unwholfome damps, or are fuffocated by imme- 
diate explofion. However, it is but a fmal] alleviation to our 
mifery to find conditions in life ftill more miferable than our 
own. 

The extraé&s which we have given will enable the reader to 
judge for himfelf of the merit of this work, The poet hadan 
untrodden country to;clear ; and, though he may not have 
entirely fubdued the native rudenefs of the fotl, yet he certainly 


has opened a delightful traét for future cultivation, 
‘ 





a —_ 


VI. An eafy Introdz@ion to the Theory and Prafice of Mechanics ; 
containing a Variety of curious and important Problems inveftigated 
avith the greatefl Facility by the Application of one General Property 
of the Center of Gravity without having Recourfe to the Compoft- 
tion and Refolution.of Forces. By Samuel Clark. 4to, Pr. 65, 
Nourfe. 


T is doubtlefs of the utmoft advantage to reduce every art 
and fcience to as few principles as ‘poffible, becaufe this fim- 
plicity will tend at once to facilitate the operations, and prevent 
miftakes; and perhaps few treatifes ever appeared that bid 
fairer to accomplifh thefe defirable ends than the work now be- 
fore us. The ingenious author has fhewn, ‘by a great variety of 
interefting problems, ‘that the whole theory of mechanics may 
be deduced from one fundamental principle, namely, that se 
center of gravity of a body, or the common center of gravity of a fyftem 
of bodies, will, when ihe boaies are at reft, be in the loweft place 

polfibl é. 
‘ The former of thefe cafes, fays our author, has been uni- 
verfally affented to; and the latter is, T think, fo very obvious, 
T 3 that 
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that any attempt towards a demonitration thereof, would only 
ferve to render it lefs evident; efpecially when we confider, that 
as the abfolute motion of a fyftem of bodies a@ting mutually 
upon each other, depends entirely upon the motion of their 
common center of gravity ; and if, into this point, or center, 
the whole fyftem were contracted, its motion would remain un- 
influenced by fuch a change made in thedifpofition of the parts, it 
muft, as bodies can only move but to defcend, neceflarily follow, 
that when the common center of gravity of a fyftem of bodies 
is in the loweft place, that fyftem can have no tendency to move, 
becaufe, in any other pofition, the defcent of the center of gra- 
vity of the bodies would (by the hypothefis) be lefs than be- 
jore, 

‘ There cannot, I apprehend, remain any doubt with regard 
to the certainty of the principle, upon which the inveftigations 
in the enfuing work are founded ; for in a great number of ex- 
- amples, where the refolution of forces can with propriety be ap- 
plied, the conclufions by either method are exaétly the fame, 
This may indeed ferve to fatisfy thofe who are fo tenacious of 
the method of treating mechanic problems, by the divifion and 
compofition of forces, as fcarce to admit of any other; yet I 
flatrer myfelf, that the method [ have purfued will, to the im- 
partial reader, appear fo fatisfaftory, as to remain a future cri- 
terion in mechanic difquifitions, 

‘ The inveftigations with regard to the equilibrium of beams, 
fuftained by means of ftrings, are very different to thofe requir- 
ed for the fame purpofe, when the beams are fuftained by 
weights, or, which is the fame thing, by forces a€ting in the di- 
rections of thofe ftrings, to whofe ends the weights are append- 
ed: for, when a beam is fuftained at reft by means of two 
itrings, it is very certain the center of gravity of that beam will 
be in the loweft place ; but, on the other hand, when two 
weights, aéting in the former direftions of the ftrings, perform 
the office of fuftaining the beam, jt.is the common center of 
gravity of the beam and weights that muft poffefs the loweft 
place; and as there are innumerable cafes, wherein thofe centers 
may nat coincide, or where the defcent of one may be a max- 
jmum, when that of the other is not, it follows, that a change 
of fituation may enfue, under the different circumftances of 
firings gnd weights: and to the want of having properly at- 
tended to this particular, I apprehend, may be afcribed the 
miftakes which fome confiderable writers on mechanics have 
fell into ; becaufe the fame method of reafoning, by which 
they have deduced the true properties of the lever, wedge, fcrew, 
&c. and alfp of bodies fuftained on inclined planes, cannot be 


extended to all cafes of fulfpended beams,’ 
Such 
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Such are the reafons which this able mathematician has ad- 
vanced to prove the truth of the principle on which he has 
founded all his inveftigations : a principle, which, in our ap- 
prehenfions at leaft, is fo plainly pointed out by nature herfelf, 
that it requires neither reafons nor demonftration to fupport it. 
We muft, however, obferve, that our author has made ufe of a 
confiderable number of problems folved by the great Newton, and 
in every oneof them his anfwers agree with thofe of that princeof 
mathematicians; fothat, if any thing was wantingtoc firmthe 
truth of the principle Mr. Clark has adopted, this circumftance 
would furely be abundantly fufficient. 

As all the inveftigations in the treatife now under confidera- 
tion, are, as we have already obferved, founded upon one gene- 
ral property of the center of gravity, it is abfolutely neceflary, 
in the firft place, to lay down a method for facilitating the ope- 
rations necefiary to determine the place of the center of gravity 
of a body, or that of the common center of gravity of a fyftem 
of bodies ; becaufe in this the chief difficulties attending the fo- 
dution of mechanic problems, by Mr. Clark’s method confift. In 
order to this our ingenious author premifes the two following 
Jem mas. 

i. 


‘ If a number of weights be appended to a horizontal line by 
means of ftrings; then will the perpendicular diftance of the 
common center of gravity of thofe weights from the horizontal 
line, be equal to. the quotient arifing from dividing the fum of 
the produ&ts of the weights into the lengths of their refpective 
dtrings, by the fum of all the at 

I 

‘From the fum of the fquares.of any two fides of a plane 
triangle, fubtra& the double produ& of thofe two fides into the 
cofiné (radius being unity) of the angle they contaia, the re- 
mainder will ge the fquare of the third fide,’ 

Thefe lemmas being demonitrated, Mr, Clark proceeds to the 
folution ofa large variety of curious and well. chofen problems, 
in order to fhew the ufe of his principle, the manner of its ap- 
plication, and open a way for carrying mechanic difquifitions 
to a much greater extent than has been hitherto known; with- 
out the leaft danger of committing miftakes, which teo often 
attended the divifion and compofition of forces, 

After explaining the principles, and deducing ‘the powers 
of the lever, the wedge, the. fcrew, &c. Mr. Clark very 
juftly remarks, that ‘ the power and ufe of machines con- 
fits only in this, that by diminifing the velocity, we may aug- 
ment the force, and the contrary. From whence in all forts of 
proper machines, we have the folution of this problein, To 

T 4 mot 
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move a given weight with a given power; oF, with a given foree to 
overcome any other given refiftance: for, if machines are fo 
contrived, that the velocities of the agent-and refiftant are re- 
ciprocally as their forces, the agent wil] juft fuftain the refiftant ; 
but with a greater difparity of velocity will overcome it. So 
that if the difparity of velocities be fo great as to. overcome all 
that refiftance which commonly arifes from the attrition of con- 
tiguous bodies, as they flide by one avother; or from the co- 
hefion of continuous bodies that are to be feparated; or from the 
weights of bodies to be raifed; the excefs of the force remain- 
ing, after all thofe refiftances are overcome, will produce an ac- 
celleration of motion proportional thereto, as well in the parts 
of the machine as in the refifting body. This 'part of the bufi- 
nefs of mechanics may therefore be eafily comprifed in one ge- 
neral analogy thus: Let , 7, exprefs any powers, moving forces, 
or forces and refiftances, let the velocity of p>be expreffed by m, 
and that of r by a2; then if p:r::2: m, the contrary forces 
will fuftain one another; becaufe (upon this: fuppofition) p x m 
=r xa Thereforeif p K mbe greater than + x’ 7; that is, 


r 2 5 
if 3 be greater than —, then the force p fhall overcome the 


refiftance r.’ : 7 
In Cor, r: to Prob. XXV. our author has fhewn, in a very 


clear and concife manner, the reafon for that property of the 
lever, which has been confidered as fomewhar fingular and fur- 
prifing ; namely, that if a man, ftanding in one ‘feale of the 
common ballance, and counterpoifed by ‘a weight in the other, 
Jays his hand to any part of the beam, either on the fame fide of 
the axis with himfelf, or on the other, and pufhes it upwards, he 
will thereby deftroy the equilibrium, and make'the fcale where- 
in he ftands to prepondeérate. This property has engaged the 
attention of feveral mathematicians, particdlarly Dr. Helfham | 
and Defaguliers, who both undertook’ fo explain it,’ and which 
they accordingly effeGted, but ‘not without a ‘long train of 
reafoning ; whereas’ Mr.'Clark has performed it in a very fhort 
corollary ; fo remarkably fertile is the principle on whith his 
calculations are founded. | 

But perhaps the moft ftriking inftance of this occurs in 
the folution our abthor ‘has given tu the problem relating to 
the famous balance of Mr. Roberval, in which the furprifing 
property of that’ remarkable machine is inveftizated by a very 
eafy procefs, deduced from the general principle. And that 
the reader might perceive the advantage refulting from this 
wnethod of invefigation, Mr. Clark has added that of M. Parent, 
inferted in the third volume of his Effais & Recherches de Ma- 
thematique, 
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We fhall conclude this article with obferving that Mr. Clark 
has, in the courfe of this. work, taken notice of feveral errors 
that might refult from following the diréGions of fome very 
eminent mathematicians, in the folution of mechanic problems. 
Not that he charges them with having given falfe folutions to 
the problems they have confidered; but with their theorems not 
being general, and confequently tending to lead the reader into 
very great miftakes in practice ; which will be certainly avoided 
by purfying the method laid down by this ingenious writer. 





VII. Propofitiones Geometrica, more veterum d:monfirate, ad Geome- 
triam antiquam illufirandam et promovendam idonea.  Auttor 
Mattheo Stewart, 8. 7. 2. in Acamedia ficlinciat Meaabefons Pro- 
feffores 8v0. Pre 5s.) Millars«: 3 


T always gives us the utmott (atisfaétion to perufe ufeful trea~ 
tifes compofed: by a mafterly hand. ‘The work before. us is 
of that kind, and executed in a clear, perfpicuous, and elegant 
manner. The Elements of Euclid, as well'as other geometrical 
pieces of the antients, have always been confidered as perfect 
models; and thatthe method ufed by, the former in demonftrat- 
ing the elements of, geometry is not,to. be mended. ..We. thall 
not difpute the propriety of this opinion ; but, we, will venture 
to fay, that the work under confideration is, equal, at leaft, to 
any thing of the fame kind left us by the antients, whofe. me- 
thod our author has followed, both .with regard to elegance 
and perfpicuity. Jt is, howewer, neceflarys that the reader 
fhould be acquainted with the firlt. fix books of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments before he attempts to. read Mr,, Stewact’s treatife; 
and, when thus qualified, he may perufe,it .with fatisfaétion, 
and eafily acquire fuch an addition to his,.geometrical know, 
ledge, as will amply reward him for his,timeand labour. 

The very title will be fufiicient;to:conwince, the, reader, that 
the work will not admit of an extra ; wejfhall therefore only 
obferve, that it is divided into two boeks; in the farft of 
which ace fixty propofitions ; and-in, the fecond fifty-two ; 
forming .a continued chain, in the manner. of. Euclid’s Ele- 
ments of Geometry, and demonftrated with.the. fame, ftrict- 
nefs, the fame fimplicity, and perhaps. with reater clearnefs 
and elegance. 


VI. 4 
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VIM. A Prafical Method for finding the Longitude and Latitude of a 
Ship at Sea, by Obfervations of the Moon; with general Rules for 
computing the fame, illuftrated by Examples. Together with all the 
neceffary Tables, and their Explanations. To which are added, 
Tables of the Time the Moon pafes the Meridian of London, and 
ber Declination for the Years 1763 and 1764. With Examples of 
their Ufes in finding the Latitude and Variation. By Robert 
Waddington, Teacher of the Mathematics.’ 4to. Pr. 3s. Mount 
and Page. , 


A® accurate method of finding the longitude at fea is the 

gteat defideratum in navigation. We fay an accurate me- 
thod, becaufe it is well known, that it may at any time be found 
if the courfe fteered and the diftance failed be given; but then 
its accuracy will entirely depend upon the accuracy of thefe 
data, which can never be truly Known, A thoufand accidents 
prevent the navigator from keeping a true account of the fhip’s 
way; for fuppofitig, whatcannever be granted, thathe can make 
proper allowances for the variation of the compafs and the 
lee-way made by the fhip, yet he will ftill find his account very 
erroneous. The different rates at which-a fhip moves between 
the times of heaving the log; the want of a due ‘are at the 
helm, in not keeping her fteady ; fudden ftorms, when no ac- 
count can be kept; currents under foot, &c. all tend to con- 
found the navigator, and render his account imperfeét, And 
this is the reafon why the latitude by account hardly ever agrees 
with that obtained by obfervation. Nor is it eafly to fay whe- 
ther the difference arifes from an error in the courfe, an error 
in the diftance, or from errors in-both. Confequently the cor- 
reftion made by the nasigator muft be, in fome mealure, errone- 
ous; and it may even happen, by’imputing the error to a 
wrong caufe, that the fhip’s place refulting: from fuch correction 
may be more erroneous that that given by the log. 

But could the longitide be found to the fame degree of accu- 
racy that ‘we can find’the latitude; the true place of the thip 
would be always known, and the navigator in no danger of 
making falfe allowances in his reckoning, or of lofing his fhip 
for wart of knowing what eourfe he ought to fteer, In the 
treatife before us, we have a.method' whereby the longitude 
may be found toabout a degrees and though this is far from 
being fo accurate asvcould be wifhed, yet it will, in long voy 
ayes, be found very ufeful; and therefore the mariner fhould 
not be difcouraged by the difficulties and labour that attend the 
computation. But wecould with the author had delivered his 
precepts with more clearnefs and perfpicuity. A kind of con- 


fufion and want of method are vifible in every part of this per- 
formance, 
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formance, and render the whole very difficult to be underftood,; 
efpecially by thofe for whofe ufe it was chiefly intended. 

The method confifts in finding.the diftance of the moon from 
the fun, or from fome known fixed ftar; and the author tells 
us that he could go through the whole calculation in about 
three quarters of anhour. And furely no:perfon. can think one 
hour in the day tco much to be. {pent in.acquiring fo defirable 
a datum, as the longitude of his: thip.; becaufe the fafety of 
both fhip and cargo, as well as the lives of all on board, de- 
pends priacipally upon it. 





i ~ } : 


IX. A Supplement to the Treatife for finding the Longitude, Containing 
all the Requifites for the ready computing and obtaining the Longi- 
tude of a Ship, or Place, by Obfervations of the Sun and Moog. 
(The Tables of the Requifites are for the Year.t764,).. To. which 
are added, Tables of the Declination of the Sun, and, of the Varia- 
tions of Declinations, &Sc. whereby, the true Declination of the Sun 
may be bad at any given Time for a Century to come,  Alfo the 
moft practical Methed of obtaining the Variation of the Compa/s, or 
Magnetic Needie, By Robert Waddington, Teacher of the Ma- 
thematics. | 4to.. Pr. 24..6d. Mount, aad Page. 


HE title of this work is fofficient to inform’ the reader of 

its contents. It contains varions tables for fhortening 

the method of computation, and confequently ‘for ‘rendering 
the method of finding the longitade more eafy and prakticable. 





_ lores s ett ’ 


X. Effays om important Subje&s. Intended to eftablifh the Bo&rine 

of Salvation by Grace, and to point out its Influence ou Holine/s of 

Life. By John Witherfpoon, D..D, . Toa which are added by 

the Publifkers, Ecclefiahical CharaGerifiics,. or the Arcana of 

Ghurch Policy, with A Serious Apalagy; which have, been gene- 

rally afcribed. to the Jame Auther. In 3, Vols. A2mo, 1 9% 
Dilly. 


HE firft treatife in this colletion is an Effay on -juftifiea- 
tion, which the author introduces in the. following man- 
er: * All the works and ways of God have fomething in them 
myfterious above the comprehenfion of any-finite:underftand- 
ing. As this is the cafe with his works of creation‘and provi- 
dence, there is no reafon it:fhould be otherwifé inthe aftonith- 
ing method of the redemption of the world by Jefus Chrift. 
From this their myiterious nature, or rather from the imperfe& 
meafure and degree in which they are revealed to us, they are 
admui- 
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admirably fitted for the trial of our ingenuity, humility, and 
fubjection.’ 

Having thus prepared his readers for the reception of any 
thing which they may probably think myfterious, if not ab- 
furd, our author proceeds to inform us, that * the apoftle Paul, 
in his Epiftle to the Romans, among whom he had never been 
in perfon, at great length eftablithes the fundamental dodrine 

of the Gofpel, that finners are juftified by the free grace of 
God through the imputed rishteoufnefs of a Redeemer.’ He 
then cites the paffages in which he fuppofes this doétrine ts af- 
ferted (viz. chap. iii. 19, 20. 23, 24, 25. 27, 28. chap. v. 20, 
21.); and fubjoins this paraphrafe: ‘ That every intelligent 
creature is under an unchangeable and unalienable obligation, 
perfectly to obey the whole law of God: that all men proceed- 
ing from Adam by ordinary generation, are the children of pol- 
luted parents, alienated in heart from God, tranfgreffors of his 
holy Jaw, inexcufable in this tranfgreffion, and therefore ex- 
pofed to the dreadful confequences of his difpleafure: that it 
was not agreeable to the dictates of his .wifdom, holivefs, and 
juftice, to forgive their fins without an atonement or fatisfac- 
tion; and therefore he raifed up for them a Savjour, Jefus 
Chrift, who, as the fecond Adam, perfectly fulfilled the whole 
law, and offered himfelf up a facrifice upon the crofs in their 
ftead: that this his righteoufnefs is imputed to them, as the fole 
foundation of their juflification:in the fight of a holy God, and 
their reception into his favour: that the means of their being 
interefted in this falvation, is a deep humiliation of mind, con- 
feffion of guilt and wretchednefs, denial of then:felves, and ac- 
ceptance of pardon and peace through Chrift Jcfus, which they 
neither have contributed to the procuring, nor can contribute 
to the continuance of, by their own merit; but expect the re- 
novation of their natures, to be inclined and enabled to keep 
the commandments of God, asthe work of the Spirit, and a 
part of the purchafe of their Redeemer.’ 

In the fubfequent part of this eflay, our author endeavours 
to fhew, that by the doéring,of imputed righteoufnefs the ob- 
ligations to ohedience are not weakened, but ftrepgthened and 
confirmed ; that they wha reft ‘their hope on this perfuafion, 
muft be moit holy in their lives; that they have the cleareft and 
ftrongeit. convidtion of the obligation, extent, and purity of 
God’s holy law; the deepeft fenfe of the evil and danger of fin; 
the higheft notion of the purity and holinefs of the divine na- 
ture ; the moft powerful motives to gratitude and the love of 
God, and the greateft encouragement to the ftudy of holinefs 
by the profpe& of fuccefs. 
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If our author had adopted the contrary fuppofition, we 
think he might have ufed thefe arguments with more propriety. 
For what notion muft we have of the obligation, extent, and 
purity of God’s law, the evil and danger of fin, and the holi- 
nefs of the divine nature, if we f{uppofe that God will accept 
the obedience of one inttead of the obediénce of all; that he 
will place the righteoufnefs of one to the account of another ; that 
merit is a transferable thing ; that Jaw, juflice, and honour are to 
be fatisfied by the fuffering of ixnocence; that ansther’s rightecul- 
nefs will render us more acceptableto God than our own; and that 
the moft benevolent of all beings muft have an equivalent for what 
the infpired writers reprefent as a free gift, a difpenfation of 
voluntary kiadnefs and wnmerited beneficence! IJs-it probable we 
fhall be infpired witha ‘ fuperlative’ admiration and love of God, 
if we believe that he aéts upon thefe arbitrary_principles?. and 
what affurance of fucceis can we entertain, itwe build our hopes 
of acceptance upon this precarious: doctrine? it is,indeed, 
fo precarious, that we allow it can hardly * produce a fecure and 
_flothful prefumption.’ This difpute, however, concerning 
its effects, feems,to. be premature; for before a writer fhouldiat- 
tempt to expatiate upon the confequerice of: his religious no- 
tions, he fhould fairly prove that they are aétually contained 
in the Scriptures. “Till this is done, the moftplaufible argue 
ments in relation to their innocence and ufefulnefs.in. praétice, 
are prepofterous:: a ftruéture is railed without a»proper founda- 
tion ‘ta fupport it. Our author has. not given’ us thei leaft; fa- 
tisfaction in. vhis point,: by his paraphrafe of nineoriten) verfes 
in St. Paul’s Epiftie to the Romans, whieh admitof; an sinter- 
pretation much more agreeable to the circumftances:ofithe apo- 
ftolic age, the defiga and argument of the facréd) writer, the 
whole tenor of Scripture,..'and ithe equitable sdifpenfations; of 
the Supreme Being.. . This doctritie is certaialy remote! from all 
the precepts and exhortations inthe Gofpel.o df thameui/t enter 
into life, fays.our Saviour, keep the commandments; which«evi- 
dently fuppofes that perfonal righteoufnels is theonly:means: of 
attaining eternal falvation; »» No, fays Dr. Witherfpoon, your 
ewn righteoufnefs,'in its beft eftate, is ineffectual ; -your en- 
deavours: will not be accepted: you mult * bottom: your hope 
avholly upon the perfe righteoufnefs of your: Redeemen:’ 1. e. 
Chrift -has kept'the commandments in your ftead, and you 
are to be righteous by proxy. ‘Fhis chimerical notionis ‘thus 
fully confuted by St. John’: Lettle children, let no man deceive you; 
be that poet x righteou/nefs is righteous. 1 Joh, itin7. “The Doc- 
tor thinks it ‘the duty of all minifters of the Gofpel'to make 
this doctrine the main and:leading theme of their fermons ;’» but 
we rather think it their duty to imitate the conduct of the peo- 
ple 
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ple of Berea, to fearch the Scriptures, and enquire whether theft 
things are fo. ' 

The fecond article is a fermon on the abfolute neceffity of 
falvation through Chrift. In this difcourfe he tells us, * That 
our firft parents, and the earth for their fakes, were laid un- 
der a curfe, immediately after the original: tranfgreffion ; that 
all the pofterity of Adam are conceived in fin, and brought 
forth in iniquity; alienated in heart from the love of God, and 
expofed to the dreadful confequences of his difpleafure ; that 
they have not only accefs to falvation through Chrift, but that 
in this work he hath no rival; it is his exchufive of all others : 
fo that no man, whatever be his charaéter, or whatever be his 
hope, fhall enter into reft, ualefs he be reconciled to God thro’ 
Jefus Chrift; and that if he be not cloathed with the fpotlefs 
robe of Cérift’s righteoufnefs, he muft for ever perith.’ 

We are undoubtedly under infinite obligations to our Blefled 
Redeemer. ‘The effeéts of the Chriitian difpenfation are tran- 
fcendently glorious. But fome writers on this fabje&, out of a 
mifiaken love to Chrift, violate the diftates of réafon and Scrip- 
ture; and for fear they fhould rob the Saviour of his Gory, 
they rob the Creator of his Mercy! 

The trial of religious truth by its moral influence, is the 
fubje& of our author’s fecond difcourfe. He fuppofes that all 
opinions and doétrines, as well as characters and profeffions, 
may be tried by their fruits; and that our Saviour’s rule, 
Matt. vii. 20. is, at all times, fufficient to diftinguifh trutlr 
from faifhood. But in religion there are certainly matters of 
fpeculation to which this rule can never be applied: The pro- 
priety of our author's notions in regard to the ‘loft ftate of man 
by nature, falvation by the free grace of God, juftification by 
the imputed righteoufnefs of Chrift, and fan&tification by the 
effeftual operation of the holy fpirit,” cannot, in our opinion, 
be fo precifely determined by any apparent influence or effe&ts, 
as by the words of revelation, the only expofitor of the Chrif- 
tian faith. 

In the third difcourfe he confiders and accounts for the charge 
of fedition and faGion againft good men, efpecially faithful mi- 
nifters. He confirms the fatt by feveral paflages in facred hif- 
tory, in which Elijah, Mieaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, Chrift, and 
his apoftles, ate reprefented by their enemies as feditious and 
troublefome perfons. He accounts for the charge by fhewing, 
that the example of good men is a fevere and fenfible, though 
filent reproof to the wicked; that their adherence to their duty 
and oppofition to corrupt meafures are apt to'be looked upon 
as obftinacy and pride; and that their dete&tion of error and 
reprehenfion of vice renders them obnoxious to. the world. This 

fermon, 
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fermon, having been preached at an ordination, is accompa- 
nied with a charge to the minifter, and an exhortation to the 
ople. 

the fourth difcourfe (which was oceafioned hy the faft 
1758) he proves ‘ the neceffity of jotning earneft interceffion for 
the revival of religion, with our prayers for national profpe- 
rity ;? and fhews, ‘ that we have no grounds to\ask the laft of 
thefe without the firft ; that we have no reafon'to expe@ it wilt 
be feparately beftowed ; and that if it fhould, in any degree, 
it would not be a bieffing but a curfe.’ 

‘The fecond volume opens with a ferious enquiry into the na- 
ture and effeéts of the ftage, occafroned by the tragedy of 
Douglas. 

‘In order, fays he, to make this enquiry as exadt and accurate 
as poffible, and that the ftrength or weaknefs of the arguments 
on either fide may be clearly perceived, it will be proper to ftate 
diftin@ly, what we wnderftand by the ftage or ftape-plays, 
when it is affirmed, that in their moft improved and beft re- 
gulated ftate they are unlawful to Chriftians. Thisis the more 
neceflary, that there is a great indiftinGtnefs and ambiguity in 
the language ufed by thofe, who, in writing, or converfation, 
undertake to defend it. They analyze and divide it into parts, 
and take fometimes one part, fometimes another, as will beit 
fuit their purpofe. They afk, What there can be unlawful ia 
the ftage abftra&tedly confidered ? Comedy is expofing the folly 
of vice, and pointing out the ridiculous part of every charaGer. 
And is not this commendable? Is not ridicule a noble means of 
difcountenancing vice? And is not the ufe of it warranted by 
the fatire and irony that is to be found in the holy Scriptures ? 
‘Fragedy, they fay, is promoting the fame end'in a way more 
grave and folemn. . It is a moral leture, or a moral picture, 
in which virtue appears to great advantage.» What is: hiftory 
itfelf but reprefenting the characters of men as they a@aally 
were, and plays reprefent them as they may be. Jn-their per- 
feétion, plays are as like hiftory and nature, as the poet’s art 
and aGor’s {kill can make them. Is it then the circumftance of 
their being written. in dialogue that renders) them criminal ? 
Who will pretend that ? Is it that they are publickly repeated 
or adted over? Will any one pretend, that it is a crime to per- 
fonate a character in any cafe,even where no deceit is intended ? 
Then farewel parables, figures of fpeech, and the whole ora- 
torial art, It is afin to jook upon the reprefentation ?. Then it 
mutt be a fin to look upon the world, which is ‘the original of 
which plays.ace the copy. 

‘ This is the» way which thofe who appear in defence of 
the ftage ordinarily take, and it is little better than if one fhould 


fay, 
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fay, What is a ftage-play ? It is nothing elfe abftra&edly conft- 
dered but a company of men and women talking together 3 
Where is the harm in that? What hinders them from taking 
pioufly and profitably, as well as wickedly or hurtfully? Bur, 
rejecting this method»of reafoning as unjuft and inconclufive, 
Jet it be obferved, that thofe who plead for the Jawfulne(s of 
the ftage in any country, however well regulated, plead for 
what implies not by accident, but effentially and of neceffity 
the following things. (1.) Such a number of plays as will 
furnifh an habitual courfe,of reprefentations, with fuch changes 
as the love of variety in human nature neceffarily requires. (2.) 
Thefe plays of fuch a kind, as to procure an audience-of vo- 
luntary fpeftators, who are able and willing to pay for being fo 
entertained. (3.) A company of hired players, who have this 
as their only bufinefs and occupation, that they may give them- 
felves wholly to it, and be expert in the performance. (4.) 
The reprefentation muft be fo frequent as the profits may de- 
fray the expence of the apparatus, and: maintain thofe who fol- 
low this bufinefs. They muft alfo be maintained in that mea- 
fure of luxury, or elegance, if you pleafe, which their way of 
life, and the thoughts to which they are accuftomed mvuft make 
them defire and require. It is a thing impracticable to mains 
tain a player at the fame expence as you may maintain a 
peafant. 

‘ Now all thefe things do, and muft enter into the idea of a 
well regulated ftage, and, if any defend it without fuppofing 
this, he hath no adverfary that I know of. Without thefe there 
may be poets, or there may be plays, but there cannot be a 
play-houfe. It is in vain then to go about to fhow, that there 
have been an inftance or two, or may be, of treatifes wrote-in 
the form of plays that are unexceptionable. It were eafy to 
fhew very great faults in fome of thofe moft univerfally ap- 
plauded, but this is unneceflary. I believe it is very poflible 
to write a treatife in the form of a dialogue, in which the ge- 
neral rules of the drama are obferved, which fhall be as holy 
and ferious, as any fermon that ever was preached or printed. 
Neither is there any apparent impoffibility in getting different 
perfons to aflume the different chara@ters, and rehearfe it in fo- 
ciety. But it may be fafely affirmed, that if all plays were of 
that kind, and human nature to continue in its prefent ftate, 
the doors of the play-houfe would fhut of their own accord, 
becaufe no body would demand accefs; unlefs there were an 
act of parliament to force attendance, and even in that cafe, as 
much pains would probably ‘be taken to evade the law obliging 
to attend, as are now taken to evade thofe that command us 


to abftain, The fair and plain-ftate of this queftion then is; 
Whethes 
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Whether it is pofible or practicable, in the prefent ftate of hu- 
man nature, to have the above fyftem of things under fo good 
a regulation, asto make the erecting and countenancing the 
fiage agreeable to the will of God, and confiftent with the pus 
rity of the Chriftian profeffion ’ 

In the profecution of this enquiry he endeavours to fhew4 
that, if attending the theatre be confidered as an entertain- 
ment, it is improper, and not fuch as any Chriftian may law- 
fully purfue ; becaufe it confumes too much time, agitates and 
inflames the pafiions, foftens the mind with pleafure; leads the 
admirers of theatrical reprefentations into excefs, and lays them 
open to temptations; that when this amufement is chofen, it 
is in oppofition to others which are perfectly fit for the pur- 
pofe, and not liable to thefe obje€tions ; that to fome it is too 
expenfive, and to others a confumption of that wealth which 
might be employed in a more laudable manner; and that, in 
general, it is inconfiftent with that courfe of felf-denial and 
heavenlinefs of mind which becomes the character of a Chrifs 
tian. 

He then proceeds to enquire into the effeéts of the ftage, con- 
fidered as a place of inftru€tion; and objeéts to this plea, as he 
thinks that all, or the far greateft number of pieces, there re- 
prefented, muft have upon the whole a pernicious tendency, 
becaufe they muft be adapted to the tafte and relith of the bulk 
of thofe who frequent the theatre. * Now fays he, if from 
the fmall number of real Chriftians we fubftra& fuch as count 
the tlage unlawful or dangerous, or have no inclination to it, 
there will very few remain of thofe who are the fait of the earth, 
to feafon the unhallowed affembly.» What fort of productions 
then muft they be, which fhall:have the approbation of fuch 
judges? how much more proper to pollute than to reform, to 
poifon than to cure ?? And fuch, in fad, he thinks the greateft 
number of: plays have always been. * Have they not, conti- 
nues he, commonly turned upon the characters moft grateful, 
and the events moft interefting to corruet nature ? Pride, under 
the nameof greatnefs of mind, ambition and revenge, under 
thofe of valour and heroifm, have been their conftant fubjeas, 
But chiefly love: this, whichis the ftrongeft paffion, and the 
moft dangerous in the human frame, and from which the greareft 
number of crimes, and crimes the moft atrocious, have fprung, 
was always encouraged upon the ftage. There, women are 
{welled with vanity, by feeing their fex always deified and 
adored ; there men learn the language, as well as feel by fym- 
pathy the tranfports of that paffion ; ; and there the hearts of 
both are open and unguarded to receive the impreflion, becaufe 
itis covered with a mask of honour, Hath this then been 
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Only the cafe at particular times of occafional corruption, or fort 
want of a proper reformation of the ftage? No, it is infepa- 
rable from its conftitution. Such hath, been the nature and ten- 
dency of plays in all former ages, and fuch, from the tafte and 
difpofition of thofe who attend them, it is certain they will for 
Ever continue to be.’ 

The ftage, fays he, in its moft improved ftate is a piGure 
of human life, and muft reprefent characters as they really are, 
Now; are not the great majority of charaéters in real life bad? 
muft not the greateft part of thofe reprefented on the ftage be 
bad? and, therefore, muft not the {trong impreflion which they 
make upon the fpecators be hurtful in the fame proportion; 
fince the human heart, efpecially when it is feduced by delight, 
is eafily influenced by bad example and vicious charatters, a- 
dorned and recommended by all the pleafing circumitances of 
f{cenical reprefentation ? But, fuppofing perfons of fenfe and 
virtue might occafionally attend the theatre, without any ill con- 
fequences to themfelves, there are two ways by which thefe, 
he thinks, may contribute to the fin of others. 1. * By fup- 
porting the players in an occupation which, on the very beit 
fuppofition, is a life of perpetual amufement, equally contrary 
to reafon and religion. It isa mean proftitution of the rational 
powers to have no higher end in view than contributing to the 
pleafure and entertainment of the idle part of mankind; and in- 
ftead of taking amufement with the moderation of a Chriftian, 
to make it the very bufinefs and employment of life. If the 
chara@ters of all men take a tincture from their profeffion, how 
much more mutt theirs be infe&ted, who fpend their time in ftu- 
dying to feel the paffions, exprefs the language, and reprefent 
the characters of mifcreants and debauchees? Can it then be 
lawful in any to contribute in the leaft degree to fupport men in 
this unhallowed employment ??—-—~-z. * Men of good charaéter 
going occafionally to the theatre contribute to the fin of others, 
by emboldening thofe to attend all plays indifciiminately whe 
are in moit danger of infe€tion.’ 

‘ In this enquiry, fays he, we have reafoned againft what is 
called “ a well regulated ftage.” - That is to fay, inftead of at- 
tacking the corruptions which now adhere to it, we have endea« 
voured to fhew, that from the purpofe intended by it, from the 
prefent flate and general tafte of mankind, and the nature of 
the thing itfelf, a public theatre is not capable of fuch a regu- 
lation as to make it confiftent with the purity of the Chriftian 
profeffion to attend or fupport it.’ 

Though we agree with this author in many of his obferva- 
tions, and efteem his Effays worthy of a ferious perufal, yet, we 


think his zeal too precipitate; we cannot wilh to fee the the- 
atre 
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atre abolifhed. Mankind are not angels ; no laws, no remon- 
ftrance whatever will at once bring the gay part of ‘the world 
to that heavenlinefs of mind of. which he fpeaks; they will have 
‘their amufements. Deprive them of the ftage, they change 
their recreation, and purfue their pleafures in a different, per- 
-haps a more exceptionable, way (p. 16). A writer, therefore, 
‘betrays his ignorance of human nature, who haftily attempts 
.to carry his reformation beyond the bounds of moderation : it 
would be a more rational and fuccefsful fcheme to put the the- 
-atre under pooper regulations; and this, we make no doubt, is 
practicable *, 

The Ecclefiaftical Charaéteriftics, and the Apology for them, 
compofe the remaising part of this volume. 

The Characteriftics he ftiles An humble Attempt to open the 
Myftery of Toleration. Our readers: will be able to form an 
idea of this piece of fatire from the following extracts, 

‘ Maxim [. All ecclefiaftical perfons, of whatever rank, 
whether principals of colleges, profeffors of divinity, minifters, 
or even probationers, that are fufpected of herefy, are to be 
efteemed men of great genius, vaft learning, and uncommon 
worth, and are by all means to be fupported and protected.’ 

‘ Maxim III. It isa neceffary :partof the charaéter of a mo- 
derate man, never to fpeak of the Confeflion of Faith but with 
a fneer; to give fly hints that he does not thoroughly believe 


= 





* Suppofe the lord-chamberlain were to appoint a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, properly qualified for that purpofe, to 
examine the merits of every dramatic performance, to expunge 
every indelicate expreffion, and prevent the exhibition of every 
thing which had a pernicious tendency; would not this pro- 
duce a reformation, and obviate every material objeGtion againft 
the immorality of the ftage? Mankind are, perhaps, not fo 
abandoned as afcetic writers reprefent them; they would nor, 
we may venture to believe, be difpleafed with fuch a regula- 
tion, nor would the theatre be deferted. 

« But, fays our author, where can the plays be found, at 
leaft comedies, that are free'from impurity, either dire@ly, or 
by allufion and double-meaning ??——--There may fometimes, 
we confefs, be too much redfon for this remark ; fome of them 
are not fo pureas might be withed, though much more fo than 
formerly: but if fuch a regulation as we have pointed out, 
were to take place, we fhould have no want of unexception- 
able plays; dramatic writers would foon endeavour to refine 
their fentiments, and give a propef tendency to their compd- 
fitions, 
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it; and to make the word orthodoxy aterm of contempt and 
reproach.’ 

« Maxim IV. A good preacher muft not only have all the 
above and fubfequent principles of moderation in him, as the 
fource of every thing that is good; but muft, over and above, 
have the following fpecial marks and figns of a talent for preach- 
ing. 1. His fubje&s muft be confined to focial duties. 2. He 
“muft recommend them only from rational confiderations, viz. 
the beauty and comely proportions of virtue, and its advanta- 
ges in the prefent life, -without any regard to a future ftate of 
more extended felf-intereft. 3. His authorities muft be drawn 
from heatben writers, Nowe, or as few as poffible, from Scripture. 
4« He mult be very unacceptable ta the common people.’ 

Thefe maxims are accompanied with remarks, of which the 
following is a fpecimen: 

‘ J fhall fubjoin a fhort catalogue of the moft neceflary and 
-ufeful books, the thorough underftanding of which will make 
a truly learned moderate man: Leibnitz’s Theodicee, and his 
Letters, Shattibury’s CharaGeriftics, Collins’s Enquiry into Hu- 
man Liberty, all Mr. H——n’s pieces, Chriltianity as old as 
the Creation, D—n’s Belt Scheme, and H—’s Moral Effays. 
The two laft are Scots authors: and it is wigh pleafure I can 
affure my countrymen, they are by far the moft perfect of them 
‘all, carrying the confequence of the fcheme to the moft rae 
vithing height. 

‘ But to give a ftill higher proof of my deep concern for the 
improvement and edilication of ingenious youth, I have taken 
the pains to extract very faithfully the fum and fubftance of the 
above library, and do here prefent it to the world, under a 
name which is not without a meaning, though not intelligible 
to all, viz. " 

The ArHEenran CREED. 

‘I believe in the beauty and comely proportions of dame Na- 
ture, and in almighty Fate, her only parent and guardian ; for 
it hath been moft gracioufly obliged (bleffed be its name) to 
make us all very good. 

© I believe that the univerfe is a huge machine, wound up 
from everlafting by necefiity, and confilting of an infinite num- 
ber of links and chains, each in a progreflive motion towards 
the zenith of perfeGtion, and meridian of glory ; that I myfelf 
am a little glorious piece of clock-work, a wheel within a wheel, 
or rather a pendulum in this grand machine, fwinging hither 
and thither by the different impulfes of fate and deftiny ; that 
my foul (if I have any) is an imperceptible bundle of exceeding 
minute corpufcles, much fmaller than the fineft Holland fand ; 

and that certain perfons, in a very eminent ftation, are no- 
thing 
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thing elfe but a huge colleétion of neceflary agents, who can 


do nothing at all. 
‘ I believe that there is no ill in the univerfe, nor any fuch 


thing as yirtue abfolutely confidered ; that thofe things vulgarly 
called fins, are only errors in the judgement, and foils to fet.off 
the beauty of Nature, or patches to.adorn her face; that the 
whole race of intelligent beings, even the devils themfelves, (if 
there are any) fhall finally be happy 5 fo that Judas Ifcafiot is by 
this time a glorified faint, and it is good for him that he hath 
been born. 

‘ In fine, I believe in the divinity of L, S——, the fainthip 
of Marcus Antoninus, the perfpicuity and fublimity of A ey 
and the perpetual duration of Mr. H n’s works, noiwith- 
ftanding their prefent tendency to oblivion. Amen,’ 

The third volume contains a practical treatife on regeneration, \ 
in which he affirms that every child of Adam, by nature, is at 
enmity with God; that there muft be an effential change * in 
order to falvation; that regeneration muft be afcribed to the 
fupernatural agency of the Holy Ghoft; and that, till this is 
wrought, the perfon is in fin, and can do nothing but fin, &c, 

It gives us pain to fee men of piety and learning perverting 
the words of revelation, and inculcating religious notions which 
are not to be found in Scripture. The misfortune is, they in- 
confiderately apply thofe expreffions which were addreffed to the 
firft converts, to Chriftians of the prefent age; thofe which 
were addrefled to whole facieties, they apply to individuals; 
thofe things which are fpoken of the extraordinary operations 
of the Holy Spiirit in the apoftolic age, they afcribe to his in- 
fluence in fucceeding times; thofe which relate to the pra€tical 
wickednefs of the heathen world, they apply to the natural con- 
ftitution of every child of Adam; and thofe which relate to 
the Chriftian difpenfation, they apply to a future ftate +. By 
thefe means they invelop the doétrines of the Gofpel in dark- 
nefs and myftery, and father nonfenfe and blafphemy upon 
the word of God. Our author, though an able and ingenious 
writer, frequently falls into thefe miftakes, and abandons the 
dictates of reafon and Scripture upon the authority of that pre- 
cicus body of divinity called The Confeffion of Faith! 











* The word ayxycrvae, &c. imply an efential change; but 
expreffions of this } kind, in the New Teftament, are only ap- 


plicable, /iterally and firié?ly, to the converfion of Jews and hea- 


thens to the religion of Chriit. 
+_E. g. Many pafiages relating to juftification, falvation, &c. 
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XI. 4 Colle&ion of the Texts in the New Teftament that feem to fa- 
wour the Trinitarian or Unitarian Schemes. With fome Abftra&s 
from the Antients, who lived before our Saviour, foewing their Opini- 
‘ons concerning the Supreme Being, that Spirit whom we Chriftians 
call Saviour, and other Spirits. Dedicated to the Memory of the 
Evangelifis and Apofiles. 4to. Pr. 1s.  Jobnfton. 


€ 4 Bin following colle&tion, fays the author, is publithed, to lay 

before all impartia! readers the texts that appear to favour 
ejther the Trinitarians or Unitarians ; and all that is defired of 
the reader is, toread the words, without any prejudice in favour 
of the opinion of any party or church whatever : which is the 
Proteftant do&rine of private judgment.’ 

This author’s method is undoubtedly right. The Trinitarian 
controverfy is not to be decided by the authority of a council, 
the fanétion of a creed, or the articles of the church. It is not 
to be elucidated by the jargon of fcholaftic terms, or the fub- 
tilties of metaphy fics. The bufinefs of every Chriftian, in this 
difpute, is, to fearch the Scriptures, to compare one paflage with 
another, and regulate his opinion by the obvious meaning of the 
words, and the “general tenor of Revelation. 

The paffages which our author has fele&ted are plain, ex- 
preflive, and, if duly confidered, fufficient to determine the point 
in queftion. 

- The following fpecimen will enable our readers to form an 
idea of this writer’s judgment in the execution of his defign. 


¢ The Texts in the New Teftament which feem to favour the Equality 
between God the Father and bis Son Fefus Chrift. 


‘ Matthew the Evangelift. 


* Chap. i. ver. 23. They fhall call his name Emanuel, which, 
being interpreted, is, God with us. 

*N, B. The word God isoften in fcripture applied to angels, 
and other creatures, wiae ch. viii. ver. 5. in 1 Corinthians, 

« Ch. iii. ver. 7. Jefus faith unto him, Thou fhalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God. 

‘ N. B. The obfervation on the preceding text is to be no- 
ticed. 
“= ¢ John the Evangelift. 

‘ Ch. i. ver. 1. In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 

‘N. B. Notice the former obfervation. 

* Ch, x. ver. 30, I and my Father areone, 

‘ N. B. This onenefs is explained afterwards in the obferva- 


tions on another text, viz. On ver. 20, 21, 22. ch. xvii. of John 
the 
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the Evangelift, and ver. 17. ch. xx. -by which it is evident, it 
does not mean an equality. : 

« Ch. xii. ver. 45. He that feeth me, feeth him that fent 
me. 

‘ Ch. xiv. ver.g. He that hath feen me, hath feen the Fa- 
ther, and how fayeft thou, Shew us the Father, Ver. 10. Be- 
lieveft thou nut that [ am in the Father, and the Father in me? 
The words that I fpeak unto you, I fpeak not of myfelf, but 
the Father who dwelleth in me, he doth the works. 

* N B. As the Father is a fpirit, he cannot be feen, fo that 
the feeing here mentioned, can only mean feeing him in his 
works ; and in many places, after mentioned, he fays, he does 
thefe works by a power derived from the Father, and here he 
owns himfelf fent by the Father, and that the Father does the 
works. The laft cited verfe explains the former, and fhews that 
the onenefs, or union, between the Father and Son, is of the 
fame natuce with what is mentioned in the fame Evangelift, 
john, ch. x. ver. 2g. and ch. xvii. ver. 20, 21, 22. which is af+ 
terwards explained, and imports no equality. 


‘ Philippians. : 


‘ Ch. fi. ver. 6. Who being in the form of God, thought it 
no robbery to be equal with God. 

* N.B, A very moderate knowledge in the Greek will thew, 
that this text is wrong tranflated, and the following verfe fhews 
that tranflation to be inconfiftent with it, and contrary to our 
Saviour’s meaning, ver. 7. But made himfelf of no reputation, 
and took on him the form of a fervant. 

‘ N. B. The true tranflation of the laft part of the faid 6th 
verfe, as it ftands in the beft manufcripts, inftead of, thought it 
no vcbbery, EF. is, did not afpire after, or grafp at, being equal 
with God; and in this fenfe the 7th verfe follows naturally. 


* Coloffians, 


‘ Ch. i. ver. 16, All things were created by him, and for 
him, 

‘ N. B, That is, to advance his glory, and is fully explain- 
ed in Revelations, ch. v. ver. 8, 9, 10. 13, 14. fo as no argu- 
ment can be drawn from it, for the equality between the Father 
and Son. . 

‘ Ch. ii. ver. g. For in him dwelleth the fulnefs of the God- 
head bodily. 

‘N.B. Vide ch. i. ver. 19, of the fame Epiftle, by which it 
appears, that this fulnefs is derived from the Father, and fo no 
argument can be drawn from it, for the equality between the 


Father and San, 
U4 ‘ 1 Timothy, 
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‘ 1 Timothy. 

‘ Ch. i, at the beginning : Paul an Apoftle of Jefus Chrift, 
by the commandment of God our Saviour and Lord Jefus 
Chrift. 

‘ N.B. [have marked this text, becaufe I have heard it made 
ule of for the equality between the Father and Son ; but it feems 
to me ¢o have quite another meaning : for, ift, It is plain, that 
the words God our Saviour here muft mean a perfon diftin& from 
our Lord Jefus Chrift, which can be no other than the Father, 
2dly, That fometimes the word Saviour is applied to the Father, 
who may be as properly faid to be our Saviour by accepting of 
Chrift’s mediation, as he can be called fo for offering it. 

‘ Ch. ii. ver. 3. For this is good and acceptable in the fight 
of God our Saviour. 

« N. B. The fame obfervation as on the preceding verfe is to 
be made.’ 





KIT. Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor Dioclefian, at Spalatro, i 
Daimatia. By R. Adam, F. R. 8. F.S, 4. Archite to the 
King and to the Queen. Folio, Pr. 31. 105. in Sheets. Printed 
for the Author, and fold by Millar, 


AY E, congratulate the public upon the noble and numerous 
lift of fubfcribers prefixed to this work, and we are forry 
to obferve, that the engraved part of it is done by foreigners, with 
a tafte and execution that never has been equalled in this coun- 
try. But England bas always been indebted to the progrefs 
her neighbours have made in the fine arts, which (to make ufe 
of the words of a celebrated fong) as roufed her generous flame, 
and excited her to an emulation, which, in fome cafes, has ter 
minated in excellence. , 

Mr. Adam, the editor of this magnificent work, obferves, 
that ‘ the buildings of the antients are in architecture, what the 
works of nature are with refpe& to the other arts; they ferve 
as models which we fhould imitate, and as ftandards by which 
we ought to judge ; for this reafon, they who aim at eminence, 
either in the knowledge or ia the pra€tice of architecture, find 
jt neceflary to view with their own eyes the works of the ancie 
ents which remain, that they may catch from them thofe ideas 
of grandeur and beauty, in which nothing, perhaps, but fuch 
an obfervation can fuggeit, Scarce any monuments now res 
main of Grecian or of Roman magnificence but public build- 
jogs. Temples, amphitheatres, and baths, arethe only works 
which had grandeur and folidity enough to refift the injuries of 
time, and to defy the violence of barbarians :.the private but 
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fplendid edifices in which the citizens of Athens and Rome re- 
fided, have all perifhed ; few veltiges remainof thofe innumera- 
ble villas with which Italy was crowded, though in ere@ing and 
adorning them the Romans lavifhed the wealth and fpoils of the 
world. Some accidental allufions in the ancient poets, fome oc- 
cafional defcriptions in their hiftorians, convey fuch ideas of the 
magnificence, both of their houfes in town and of their villas, 
as aftonifh an artift of the prefent age. The more accurate ac- 
counts of thefe buildings, which we find in Vitruvius and Pliny, 
confirm this idea, and convince us, that the moft admired effeéts > 
of modern archite&ture, are far inferior to thefe fuperb works, 
either in grandeur or in elegance. There is not any misfortune 
which an architeét is more apt to regret than the deftru€tion of 
thefe buildings; nor could any thing more fenfibly gratify his 
curiofity, or improve his tafte, than to have an opportunity of 
viewing the private edifices of the ancients, and of colleéting 
from his own obfervation, fuch ideas concerning the difpofition, 
the form, the ornaments, and ufes of the feveral apartments, as 
no defcription can fupply.’ 

Such were the confiderations that prompted our ingenious 
artift to vifit the ruins of Dioclefian’s palace at Spalatro, in Dal- 
matia, which had never been obferved with accuracy, or drawn. 
with any tafte, though tolerably entire. He fet out with M. 
Cleriffeau, an able French artiit, from Venice, on the i1th of 
June, 1757, and arrived on the 22d of the fame month at Spa- 
latro, which, he obferves, has a fituation not only picturefque 
but magnificent, and evidently derives its name from the cor- 
ruption of the word Palatium. Reader, think not that a tafte 
for the polite arts is confined to times or climates, The inha- 
bitants of Spalatro have deftroyed fome parts of the palace, in 
order to procure materials for building. In fome places, houfes 
are built on the old foundations, and'modern works are fo inter- 
mingled with the ancient, as to be fcarcely diftinguifhable. Let 
us not be prefumptuoufly partial ; Was not one of the fineft ree 
mains of antiquity in the world, we mean the temple of Termi- 
nus, demolifhed the other day by a’ Gothified Scotchman, to 
ferve as materials for making the head of a mill-dam? Asan 
atonement for this facrilege, a duke of Queenfbury could fave 
a Stone-henge from the like impious fate, 

The Venetian governor of Spalatro was fo much of a Vandal, 
that while Mr. Adam was delineating this beautiful remain of 
antiquity, he imagined that he was taking a plan of the fortifi- 
cations of the place; and, had it not been for general Graeme 
and an Italian nobleman of tafte, who inrerpofed with the bar- 
barian, the public might have been deprived of the valuable 
work before us, which, by a moft amazing application, 

com- 
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completed in five weeks. At the end of the Introduétion, from 
whence we have given the foregoing extra€ts, Mr. Adam talks 
with a very becoming modefty of the noble work exbibited at a 
private expence by the gentlemen who publithed the Ruins of 
Palmyra and Balbec. 

, After the Introdu€ion, Mr. Adam gives us a defcription of 
the general plan of Dioclefian’s palace, as rettored by himfelf, 
explaining the manner of difpofing the apartments in the houfes 
of the ancients, In this part of the work no man has ever 
made a better ufe than Mr. Adam has done of the maxim Ex 
pede Herculem, The plan which he has laid down according to 
the remains of this magnificent building, is regular, confiftent, 
and fo far as we can judge from analogy, is demonftrable. We 
are forry that it is not in our power to give our readers an ade- 
quate idea of it, which can be obtained only by the plates. The 
following general defcription may, however, be acceptable. 

§ The palace of Dioclefian, at Spalatro, poffefied all thofe ad- 
vantages of fituation, to which the ancients were moit attentive, 
and which they reckoned eflential to every agreeable villa. The 
foil of that part of Ilyricuim was dry and fertile, though now 
confiderable tragts of land lie uncultivated. ‘The air is pure 
and wholfome ; and though extremely hot during the fummer 
months, this country feldom feels thofe fultry and noxious winds 
to which the coaft of Iftria, and fome parts of Italy, are ex- 
pofed, By the care of the architett, in obferving an excellent 
precept of Vitruvius *, every inconvenience arifing from the 
winds is avoided as far as poffible; the principal ftreets or aper- 
tures of the villa being fo difpofed, as not to lie open to the 
impreflion of any of the winds which blew moft frequently in 
this climate. The views from the palace are no lefs beautiful, 
than the foil and climate were inviting. Towards the weft lies 
the fertile fhore that ftretches along the Adriatic, in which a 
pumber of fmall iflands are fcattered in fuch a manner, as to 
give this part of the fea the appearance ofa great lake. Onthe 
north-weft lies the bay which led towards the ancient city of 
Salona, and the country beyond it appearing in fight, forms a 
proper contraft to that more extenfive profpect of water which 
the Adriatic prefents to the fouth and to the coaft. Towards 
the north the view is terminated by high and irregular moun- 
tains, fituated at a proper diftance, and in many places covered 
with villages, woods, and vineyards.’ 

With regard to the building itfelf, Mr. Adam informs us, 
that the dimenfions of one fide of its quadrangle, including the 
towers, are no lefs than 698 feet, thofe of the other are 592 feet, 


we 





* ¢ Vitruvius, lib. i, c. 4 & 6. lib. vi, c. 1. 
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making the fuperficial content 413,216 feet, being nearly nine 
Englith acres and an half. The whole building was of a quadran- 
gular form, and was divided by two large ftreets, leading to the 
different gates, and crofling each other at right angles. The 
principal ftreet which we enter from the north, is 36 feet 3 
inches in breadth ; its length, from the infide of the gate to the 
place where it interfeéts the ftreet which runs from eaft to weft, 
is 238 feet 54 inches ; the breadth of the other ftreet is the 
fame, and it extends 424 feet 6 inches. Both of them are 
bounded on each fide by arcades of 13 feet wide, many of 
which are ftill entire. The firft of thefe ftreets leads direétly 
to the Periftyliam, which was the name the ancients gave to 
the area, or court, before theirvillas. The remaining parts 
of the defcription of this noble palace we muft omit, becaufe, as 
we have already obferved, it would be unintelligible without, the 
lates. . 

. Having thus done juftice to this moft magnificent work, and, 
we hope, to the abilities of its editor, our readers will not fufpe& 
us of any malevolence, when we fay, that the architeture of it is 
not comparable to that of Dioclefian’s baths. We with, for the 
fake of the fine arts, that Mr, Adam, if he is poffeffed of the 
drawings of the latter, had given the publication of them 
the preference to the fuperb work now before us; nor caf 
we clofe this article without obferving that, ftrong as our venera- 
tion is for the works of antiquity, we cannot, help thinking 
an Earl Temple, a Countefs of Leicefter, a Lord Scarfdale, and 
many other Englifh noble perfonages, are more elegantly ag 
wellas more comfortably lodged than the emperor Dioclefian was 
when he inhabited this fuperb edifice. Upon the whole, we 
cannot adopt the high idea which Mr. Adam endeavours to give 
us of this emperor’s tafte; for the difparity between this palace 
and his baths feems to render it accidental, and that it pointed 
rather towards {tate and magnificence than true gracefulnefs and 
beauty. 





XUT. Philofophical Tranfa&ions, giving Jome Account of the prefent 
Undertakings, Studies, and Labours, of the Ingenious, in many 
confiderable Parts of the World. Vol. LUI. for the Year 1763. 
440. Pr. 12s. Davis and Reymers. [Concluded.] 


HE twenty-ninth article of the volume before us (fee page 

218 of our laft) contains A curious method of leffening the 
quantity of friftion in engines, by Keane Fitzgerald, Efq;F.R S, 
———This article we think is penned with great accuracy and 
precifion, and the principles and experiments which it contains, 
ynay be improved to vaft advantage in mechanics, 


We. 
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We cannot omit mentioning the thirty-fecond article, which 
contains An account of the fuccefs of the bark of the willow in 
the cure of agues ; in a letter to the Right Honourable George 
earl of Macclesficld, prefident of R. S. from the Revd. Mr. Ed- 
mund Stone, of Chipping- Nortonin Oxfordthire.—Mr. Stone ac- 
quaints us, under this head, that he has ufed the medicine in quef- 
tion for five years fucceflively and fuccefsfully in cafes of agues. 
We are not fure how far the gentlemen of the faculty may think 
it fate to follow his practice : we fhouid be forry if a triend whom 
we valued, had no other chance for life than what this medi- 
cine could afford him, 

The thirty-fourth article contains Roman infcriptions at Tu- 
nis in Africa, copied about the year 1730, by Dr. Carilos, a 
native of Madrid, then phyfician to the Bey of Tunis. commu- 
nicated by John Locke, Eiq; F. R. S. This is a collection of 
a large number of infcriptions, which may be of ufe to the lo- 
cal hiftory of Tunis, where infcriptions feem to have been com- 
mon In times of Chriftianity, It appears from an in(cription, 
that Adrian built an amphitheatre at a place called Taborba, 
five leagues from Tunis, which was demoliihed by a barbarian 
called Mahomet Bey. Among thofe infcriptions we meet with 
fome poetry, particularly two lines addrefled to the {tone ftatue 
of a cock on the top of a tower. 





Cujus fi membris vocem natura dedi ffet 
Cogerat bic omnes furzere mane deos. 


Several papers in this volume relate to earthquakes, and may 
be of u’e towards eftablifhing a general theory of the fubterra- 
neous regions, 

The vegetable fly, which employs the forty-fourth head, 
tranfmitted by Dr. W. Watfon, feems to have been miftaken 
for another fubftance. 

The forty-fifth article is, An attempt to explain a Pu- 
nic infcription lately difcovered in the ifland of Malta. Ina 
letter to the Reverend Thomas Birch, D. D. Secret. R. S. from 
the Reverend John Swinton, B. D. of Chrift-Church, Oxon. 
F.R.S. and member of the Etrufcan academy of Cortona in 
Tufcany,——This infcription was communicated by the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Lyttelton to Mr. Swinton, and was fent from 
Rome by the Abate Venuti, antiquary tothe pope. Mr. Swin- 
ton’s explanation of it deferves great applaufe. The fenfe of 
the infcription, according to that ingenious gentleman, is as 
follows: ‘* The interior part of the houfe of long duration (or 
long home, i. e. the grave)—The fepulchre of an upright man 
depofited (here) ina moft found (or dead) fleep—The people 
having a great affection for him were valily concerned when 
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Hannibal the fon of Barmelec (Barmilc or Bormilc) was: put 
into the earth or interred.” | 

The forty-feventh head contains, ‘ Second Paper. concern- 
ing the parallax of the fun determined from the obfervations of 
the late tranfit of Venus, in which this fubject is treated of more 
at length, and the quantity of the parallax more fully afcer- 
tained. By James Short, M. A. and F.R.S,’ 

The fiftieth article gives An account of a blow upon the 
heart, and of its effeéts: by Mark Akenfide, M. D. F.R.S, 
and phyfician to her majefty——This patient was admitted 
into St. Thomas’s hofpital: bis complaint arofe from a blow or 
puth he received from his mafter, which drove the edge of a 
plate forcibly between two of his ribs, and ftriking his heart, 
he died of the hurt or wound. 

The fifty-firft article contains, Ratio conficiepdi nitrum in 
Podolia: Authore ——-Wolf, M. D. or, The method of ma- 
king falt-petre in Podolia: communicated by Mr, Henry Ba- 
ker, F. R. S.——tThis account is written in Latin, and is cu- 
rious and entertaining. We are told, that the Podolian and 
the Ukranian nitre is produced by an elixivation of earth and 
afhes, and the procefs is extremely curious. The earth is of a 
peculiar kind, and it may be worth while to enquire whether 
fuch may not be difcovered in this country, 

The fifty-third paper gives us An account of the Sea-Pen, 
or Pennatula Phofphorea of Linnzus; likewife a defcription of 
a new fpecies of Sea-Pen, found on the coaft of South Carolina, 
with obfervations on Sea Pens in general, In a letter to the 
Honourable Coote Molefworth, Efq; M. D. and F. R.S. from 
John Ellis, Efq; F. R. S. and member of the Royal Academy 
at Upfal.—We cannot do juftice to this extraordinary article 
without tran{cribing the author’s account of it. 

‘ This curious fea production, I find, by your letter, you 
took for a new kind of coralline, aed not without reafon, when 
upon examining it (as it was not long taken out of the fea) 
there were fill remaining feveral of the fuckers like heads of 
Polypes difpofed along its fickle-fhaped Pinnula. But when 
you hear of more of its properties, you will agree with me, 
that it belongs to another clafs of animals; I fhall mention 
only‘one at prefent, till I come to defcribe it more particularly, 
and that is, that it floats or {wims about freely inthe fea; where- 
as Corals, Corallines, Alcyoria, and all that order of beings, 
adhere firmly by their bafes to fubmarine fubftances, 

‘ This animal was well known to the ancients by the name 
of the Sea-Pen; many ef the old authors took it for a Fucus 
or fea-plant. 
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* This fpecies of yours has been found in the Ocean from the 
-coalt of Norway to the moft remote parts of the Mediterranean- 
Sea, and not only dragged up in trawls from great depths of 
the fea, but often found floating near the furface. 

‘ Dr. Shaw, in his Hiftory of Algiers, remarks that they af- 
ford fo great a light in the night to the fifhermen, that they can 
plainly difcover the fith fwimming about in various depths of 
the fea. From this extraordinary property Do&or Linnzus calls 
this fpecies of Sea Pen, Pennatula Phofphorea, and remarks, af- 
ter giving the fynonyms of other authors, Hadjtat in Oceano fun- 
dum illuminans. 

« In order to attempt a defcription of it; the outward ap- 
pearance of this animal is not unlike one of the quill feathers 
of a bird’s wing, but they are found of different fizes from 4 
to 8 inches in length; this of yours is about 4 inches long; 
the lower half of it is naked, round, and white, not unlike the 
quill part of a writing pen; the upper part reprefents that of 
the feathered part of the pen, and is of a reddifh colour, but 
faded by foaking it often in water in order to examine it more 
minutely. This upper half (which arifes from the quill and 
. is feathered on both fides) is a little compreffed, and becomes 
{mailer and fmaller till it ends in a point at the top ; along the 
back ofthis, in the fame manner as in the inner fide of a common 
writing pen, there is a groove in the middle from the quill to 
the extremity: from each fide of this upper part of the ftem 
proceed little parallel feather-like fins; thefe begin at the top of 
the quill part, very fmall on each fide at firft, but lengthen as 
they advance towards the middle ; from hence they fhorten gra- 
dually on each fide, till they end at a point at the top; their 
terminations preferving on each fide the figure of the fegment 
of acircle. I cothe now to confider more minutely thefe Pin- 
nulz, or feather-like fins, that proje& on each fide, and form 
the upper part of this animal. Thefe are evidently defigned by 
nature to move the animal backward or forward in the fea, con- 
fequently to do the office of fins, while at the fame time, by 
the appearance of the fuckers or mouths furnifhed with fila- 
ments or claws, they were certainly intended to provide food 
for its fupport ; for notwithftanding what Dr. Linnzeus has faid 
in regard to its mouth in his fyftem of nature, viz. Os bafeos com- 
mune rotundum, \ could not, with the help of the beft glaffes, dif- 
cover that the point of the bafe was penetrated in the leaft, fo 
that I am clearly of opinion, that this animal, like the Hydra 
Aréica or Greenland Polype, which I have defcribed in my Ef- 
fay on Corallines, nourifhes and fupports itfelf by thefe fuckers 
or Polype-like figures ; that by thefe, both kinds take in their 
food, and have no other vifible means of difcharging the exuviz 
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of the animals they feed upon, than by the fame way which 
they take them in; and that, from attentively confidering the 
ftructure and manner of living of both thefe animals, I fhall 
make no doubt in clafling them in the fame genus of Pennatula, 
though they vary very much in their exterior form and fize, 
and confequently are of very different {pecies. 

‘ The ftem of the fuckers of this animal is of a cylindrical 
form; from the upper part proceed 8 fine white filaments or 
claws to catch their food: when they retreat on the alarm of 
danger they draw themfclves into their cafes, which are formed 
like the denticles of the Corallines; but here each denticle is fur- 
nifhed with fpiculz, which clofe together round the entrance of 
the denticle, and proteét this tender part from external injuries.’ 

This article is illuftrated by plates, which convey a clear 
idea of the form of this extraordinary produ@ion. Upon the 
whole, as the learned editors of the Philofophical Tranfactions 
do not pretend to give their own opinions as to the merits of 
the publications they ufher into the world; neither fhall we. 
It would be unjuft to make.the proprietors of a ftage-coach or 
a paflage-boat accountable for the charaéters or morals of the 
perfons they carry. It is enough for us, if we have pointed 
out thofe articles which we think are the beit entitled to the 
notice of the public. 





XIV. The Origin of Language and Nations, bieroglyfically, etymolo- 
gically, and topographically defined and fixed, afier the Method of an 
Englifh, Celtic, Greek, and Latin Englifh Lexicon. Together 
avith an hiftorical Preface, an bieroglyfical Definition of Charaders, 
a Celtic general Grammar, and various other Matters of Antiquity* 
Treated of in @ Method entirely new. By Rowland Jones, E/9; 
of the Inner Temple. 8v0. Pr. 105. 6d. 


R. Jones, the author of this di€lionary, fhould we urge 

a certain charge againft him, may anfwer as a greater 
man did, “* We are not mad, molt noble Critical Reviewers,” 
He may add, that it is the lot of every great, genius to be 
thought fo by every perfon who does not underftand what he 
writes. This may poflibly be the cafe with our author, and 
therefore we fhall fubmit fome paffages of his work to the judg- 
ment of thofe elevated capacities who have the good fortune to 
comprehend him. In his preface, which is intended as a critical 
introduction to his Diftionary, we have the following {pecimen 
of his manner of treating letters and characters, in which he 
makes molt notable difcoveries; the reader, however, is previoufly 


to underftand, that in this quotation we give the moft intelli- 
| gible, 
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gible, and, according to the rules of common fenfe, the leaft 
exceptionable part of this performance. 

‘ The charatter and letter 0, being the alpha and omega, 
and as the indefinite circle of time and fpace, comprehend- 
ing all nature, as well as all charaéters and letters, ftands fore- 
moft in my alphabet. This charaéter and letter in a more con- 
fined fenfe in the compofition of language, feems to be a par- 
ticle, reprefenting a globe, the fun, a wheel, &c. in a primary 
fenfe, as the fhape and figure of the charaéter has fome affinity 
or likenefs to the obje&ts themfelves; and in a fecondary fenfe, 
motion, heat, light, &c. as they are qualities belonging to the 
feveral external objects which this charaéter reprefents; when 
it happens to be the only vowel in a particle or word, other 
letters are added to fhew what kind of o it ftands for, as in the 
Celtic word ol, all, the] is joined to exprefs it to be the o ex- 
tended, which will be farther explained under the letter 1; but 
when an o ftands by itfelf, it is either an interjection or a pre- 
pofition, as o from, becaufe the fun is at a diftance from us ; 
o, a note of admiration, becaufe the fun is admirable ; 0 is alfo 
a note of abhorring, which is the fame as to fay move from or 
away; but the more natural found of this letter feems to be the 
note of admiration, which found feems to be peculiar to man, 
as if he alone of all animals was to look upwards, from a, which 
is the firft natural note of other animals; and in the Celtic it 
ought to be founded like the Englifh and Latin 0; the w ftand- 
ing in the Celtic in the place of oo, ou, and the great o, and 
therefore made ufe of to exprefs every admirable being, as God, 
man, animals, and other exiftences, as appears in the lexicon, 
The o alfo exprefles the number which comprehends all num- 
bers, and was fo formed from its containing the feveral parts 
of the creation, &c. aS appears in the lexicon under the feve- 
ral words which make up and exprefs the feveral numbers to 
the number ten.’ 

In this manner Mr. Jones, with a great deal more of that 
infpiration and learning which vulgar capacities are but too 
apt to term enthufiafm and extravagance, proceeds through the 
other letters of the alphabet; andtherefore, inftead of feleé&- 
ing any paflages that ignorant mortals may think nonfenfe, we 
fhall prefent our readers with the explanation of the ten firft 
words of his di€tionary. 

« ABBOT; Azsop; Axsatos; Asppas. Thefe words are from 
the particle a, and the Celtic primitive béd, an abode, an ab- 
bot being always refident at one place. 

‘ Aste ToBe; Dixon; Ixuein; Posse. Able is compound- 
ed of the particles a-bi-al, the high life; dixon is from id-uxa- 
un, it is the higheft one; whenee ixuein : poffe is from p-o-ifa, 
a thing from being the loweft, | 
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* Aste; Asi or Gatitu; Arker; Hasiiis. Gallu is from 
g-al, an high aétion; whence alkei; able and the reft are ex- 
plained under the laft clafs of words. 

‘ Asie; Dixont; Ixvo; Queo. The Latin term comes 
from the Greek or Celtic, the reft are defined under the laft 
clafs, 

‘Asope or Hasitation ; Bop; O1rexema; HasitatTio,. 
The Celtic word béd is a compourid of bi-w-id, it is man’s 
living or dwelling ; whence abode, habitatio and habitation : 
oikema is from w-cau- am, a fhut or covering about a man, as 
oikos is from w-cau-fi, it is man’s inclofure. 

‘ Asotisn; Diteu; Asoteo; Asoieo. The root of thefe 
terms feems to be the Celtic word colli or olli, to be loft, with 
ab, di and ap prefix’d, fignifying from or without, that is, to 
forgive ; as for example, abolifh is from ab-olli-fi, it is from 
being loft. 

*‘ Azove; Ar or Gor; Yrer; Supra. Ar here ought to 

be pronounced fhort to diftinguith it from ar or aar, fignifying 
earth ; but it feems to have had its origin from this term, be- 
caufe we are upon or above the earth ; uper is from the Celtic 
y-pe-ar, the part above; fupra is from fi-p-ar, it is the part 
above, ar being tranfpofed into ra; above is from the Celtic 
ub-ef, it is up, the Celtic f being of the fame effe& with the 
Englifh v confonant. 
- © Asout; Am; Ampnr; Circum. The Celtic am feems 
to be a primitive compofed of a-am, a round of hills, or fur- 
rounding mountains; whence amphi, with the addition of phi 
fiznifying me: circum is from the Celtic cirx-am, round a- 
bout ; and cirx is a compound of ac-ir-ux, the radical vowel 
being commonly dropped in Celtic compofitions, though ge- 
nerally to be underftood. 

‘ AsrupTt ; Ruwycepic; Aprorox; Asruptus. Rhwyg 
a rent, compofed of ir-w-ig, an angry man’s aétion, is the pri- 
mitive here; to which the prepofitions ab and ap being pre- 
fixed, the other words were formed; fo that a rent is the con- 
fequence of an angry man’s action. 

« Assconp; Dircetu ; SuncxaLtuptTo; Axssconpo. Dir- 
gelu is from di-ir-gel, to hide from the light; whence the Greek 
term was formed, with a fmall variation; abfcondo and ab-. 
fcond feem to be compounded of the particles abs-ac-en-id, 
it is without aéting high, or appearing.’ 

It is with great pleafure we inform the public, that the above 
is but a very imperfe& fpecimen of our author’s critical abili- 
ties in the Celtic language. Were we to dip deeper into this 
infcrutable performance, we fhould have far greater opportu- 
nities of admiring our author.. We cannot, however, refift the 

Vor. XVIII, Ofober, 1764. x tempta- 
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temptation of tranfcribing the following etymologies, efpecially 
as two of them have a particular relation to the fair fex. 

‘ Wuetruer; Ar; Eme or Eire; An or Urrum. Ai ts 
from a-i, earth or aétion; an is from a-ni, earth or not; eite 
is from ai-it, it is ai, that is, earth or aétion: eme is from ai- 
am, earth or action; utrum is from ai-tir-am, action, or 
the part poffefled ; whether is from xwith-ar, earth or 
breath.’ 

‘ WuHore; Pytran; Porne; Mererrix. Pytan is from 
py-tan, a filthy or dirty under, or from pe-tan, an under thing; 
porne feems to be from p-arni, the thing upon her ; or from 
phy-arni, the phye upon her; whore is from whoar, all upon 
her, who, as in whole, here fignifying all; meretrix is from 
merx-trix, an unfortunate woman.’ 

‘ Wire or Woman; Gwaric or Merx; Oar or Gung, 
Guwnaixos; Mutiser or Uxor. Woman is from w-oman, an 
animal from man’; wife is from w-y-fi, my animal; gwarig is 
from gwr-ag, from man; merx is from mi-ur-ax, my offspring ; 
oar is from wr, man; gune is from ag-un, from one; uxor is 
from ax-ur, from man; mulier is from ma-il-wr, the great 
race of man.’ 

Towards the end of this work we have an hiftorical, or ra- 
ther (as it ought to be called) a geographical lexicon, which 
we conceive to be executed with a fmaller degree of genius and 
learning than the preceding, becaufe we underitand feveral paf- 
fages of it, though of others we are quite ignorant ; and, in- 
deed, by far the greateft part of it is unintelligible to us, The 
author talks like a druid rifing out of the grave after eighteen 
hundred years fleep. Noman dares difbelieve him, and no cri- 
tic can contradict him. 
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XV. FRANCE. 


ARIS. Harmonie des Pfeaumes &F de L’Evangile, ou TraduGion 

des Pfeaumes (5 des Cantiques de PEglife, avec des Notes relatives 

ala Vulgate, Sc. ‘That is, The Harmony of the Pfalms and the Gof- 
pel, or, a Tranflation of the Pfalms and Church Canticles, with Notes 
relative to the Vulgate, the Septuagint, and the Hebrew Text. For 
the Brothers Eftienne, in 12m0.—This is a pofthumous work of 
the learned abbé Pluche, to whom the public is indebted for 
many excellent performances, The key which this celebrated 
author makes ufe of in the explanation of thefe facred canti- 
cles, generally fpeaking, is yery fimple ; his tranflation is ele- 
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pant and literal, and his remarks, pointing out the difference 
between the Hebrew text and the tranflations, are fraught with 
erudition. 

Amufemens Philofophiques fur diverfes Parties des Sciences, et prin- 
cipalement de la Phyfique ez des Mathematiques. Par le Pere Bonaven- 
ture Abat, Cordelier de ’ Obfervance, &F Affocié des Belles Letires de 
Barcelone. That is, Philofophical Amufements on different Parts of 
the Sciences, and chiefly of Natural Philofophy and the Mathematics. 
By Father Bonaventure Abat, a Francifcan Friar. To be had at 
Defaint and Saillant’s, ix 8vo. This ingenious and agreeable 
work contains twelve treatifes, or amufements. ‘They dwell 
chiefly on optics, without neglecting the interefting parts of na- 
tural philofophy. The reader will be particularly pleafed with 
the experiments which the author has made to determine the 
real focus’s of burning glafles. He will alfo be delighted with 
his proofs of the poffibility of Ptolemy Euergetes’s {pying glafs, 
by the help of which the enemy’s fleet was feen at the diftance 
of upwards of an hundred leagues; and the learned muift ap- 
plaud the erudition he difplays in his conje@ures concerning the 
exiitence of this famous f{pying-glafs, 

Recueil des Memoires les plus intereffans de Chyme et d’Hiftoire Natu 
relle, contenus dans les A&es de Academie d’Upfal, &5 dans les Memoires 
del Academie Royale des Sciences de Stockholm. ‘That is, A Collec- 
tion of the moft interefting Memoirs of Chemifiry and Natural Hiflory, 
contained in the Aéts of the Academy of Upfal, and in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, publifbed from the Year 
1720 to 1760, tranflated from the Latin and the German, For 
Didot junior. In two Vols. in 1 2mo. Thofe who are acquaint- 
ed with the zeal and application of the Swedifh nation in the 
cultivation of chemiftry, and with the particular conveniencies 
which their fituation affords them of entering more deeply into 
the metallic branch of that fcience, will be more fenfible than 
others of the value of this colleGion, which contain no lefs than 
forty-five memoirs. 

The fame bookfeller has lately publifhed, in 5 volumes in | 
Svo. the following work, intitled, Didtionaire Rai/onné Univerfel 
@’Hiftoire Naturelle, contenant [Hiftoire des Animaux, des Vegetaux, 
et des Mineraux, © celle des Corps celefies, des Metecres, et des autres 
principaux Phenomenes de la Nature, Fc. That is, A Rational and 
General DiGionary, containing the Hiftory of Animals, Vegetables, Mi+ 
nmerals, Heavenly Bodies, Meteors, and other chief Phoenomena of Na- 
ture; with the Hiftory and Defcription of the fimple Drugs extra&ed 
Srom the three Kingdoms, and a particular Account of their Ujes in 
Medicine, in private Families, in Agriculture, aswell as in the feveral 
Arts and Manufa@ures.—The public are unanimous in commend. 
ing this work, the very title of which fuficiently fhews its exten- 
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five ufe. We are only toobferve, that the different fubje&s are 
not fo unconnected as one would apprehend from a work com- 
piled in the form of a difiionary. ‘The author has contrived to 
connect them almoft fyftematically, by uniting under each arti- 
cle the feveral fubje&s that ‘ bear any relation to them, and by 
forming them into a great number of general articles, which 
ferve as fo many points of view, from whence the reader may 
obferve the analogy of the genera and fpecies, and comprehend 
the chain of relations, which conneé the different branches of 
each kingdom.’ ‘Thus the author explains himfelf in an adver- 
tifement prefixed to this excellent work. 


= 
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XVI. GERMAN Y. 


IENNA. Hiferia medica trium morborum, qui anno 1760, fre- 
quentiffime in nofocomio mibi occurrebant. Cui adjeda ef? nota- 
bilium Obfervationum Anatomicarum decas. AuGor Joanne Georgio 
Hafenobrl, Nofocomii Hifpanici Medico Ordinario, 1763. large 8vo. 
pp. 110. For J. T. Trattner. 

The fame bookfeller has alfo printed, Nicolai Olahi Metropo- 
lite Strigonienfis Hungaria F Attila, five de Originibus Gentis & 
Regni Hungaria, Situ, Habitu, Opportunitatibus &F Rebus, Bello, Pa- 
ceque ab Attila geftis, Libri duo, nunc primum ex codice Cafareo Ola- 
hi manu emendata ccnjunfim editi, 1763, large 8vo0. pp. 244.— 
Thefe two works of Olahus, a learned Hungarian of the 16th 
century, were publifhed before; but, not to mention that they 
had been printed feparately, the former appears at prefent with 
confiderable corre€tic:s and additions, which were found in the 
author’s own manufcript. The new editor, M. Adam Francis 
Collarius, has added to thefe two books, fome other pieces rela- 
tive to the hiftory of Hungary, and which, before this time, had 
never feen the public light. , 

Bertin. Ata public meeting held the 7th of June, in the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Profefflor Formey, after a dif- 
courfe relative to the fubje&t, declared that the prize for 
this year had been adjudged to the author of the memoir, No. 
6. with the following motto, Pacatumque regit patriis virtutibus 
orbem; and, upon opening the note, it appeared to be Francis 
Sabbathier, profeffor in the college of Chalons fur Marne. M. 
Formey afterwards propofed the queftion ftarted by the mathe- 
matical clafs for the year 1766. The counfellor de Franche- 
ville read the firft part of a memoir concerning the origin, 
progrefs, and ftate of the fciences in Germany. MM. de Pre- 
montal read the fecond part of a treatife on Memory, and the 
means of firengthening it in children; and profeffor Caftillon 

con- 
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concluded the meeting with reading a memoir on the difcoveries 
vowards perfecting the inftruments of dioptrics. 

At a general affembly, held the roth of May, the celebrated 
M. Euler read a memcir in French, intitled, 4 Confru@ion of Ob- 
jects compofed of two different Sorts of Claffes, which are produ&ive of 
no Confufion, neither by their opening, nor by the different Refrangibi- 
lity of their Rays, with the mof? advantageous Method of making Spec- 
tacles. ‘The fame day M. Muller prefented the academy witha 
Latin work of his own compofing, in which was contained a 
defcription of all the infe&s that are to be found in the country 
of Frederickfdall, in Denmark. 

Some time ago M. Reinhard publifhedin the German tongue, 
his Metaphyfieal Refearches on the laws of motion, which have 
been lately tranflated into French, by M.Formey. The French 
tranflation is printed for Petra. ‘This is a work of great repu- 
tation, and deferves a more particular notice in fome of our fu- 
ture Reviews. : 

NuremsBerc. The 13th volume of the Imperial Academy 
of the Curious Inquirers into Nature, has becn lately publithed 
here in the German tongue for Wolfgang Schwartzkopf, and 
forms a volume in 4to. of 412 pages, 1764. 

Zetvt. Recueil pour PE /prit et pour le Coeur, tom. i. That is, 
A Colle@ion of Pieces to improve the Mind and the Heart. Part J, 
For G. C. Gfellius, in 12mo. pp. 208.—This colle&ion. is pub- 
lifhed by M. Roques, paftor of the French church of Zell, who 
has enriched it with feveral of his own produétions. 

Hamsura. The periodical paper publifhed here every week 
by the widow Grund, under the title of the PAyfcian, is ftill 
carried on with fpirit. The judicious author has made feverat 
excellent alterations in his plan, extending himfelf more than he 
did before, in the defcription of difeafes, and their method of 
cure. In the roth volume, the firft number of which was lately 
publifhed, we meet with fome very good things on burning fe- 
vers, pulmonary maladies, the epilepfy, &c. If the author 
fhould go on as he does, and as we have room to expeét, this 
work will be one .of the beft treatifes of phyfic publifhed in 
Germany. This volume is of 400 pages in 8vo. 





XV. SWISSERLAND. | 
C. ENEVA. Atlength the Theatre of the great Corneille, 


with M. de Voltaire’s comments, has made its appear- 
ance in this city, in 12 vols.in 8vo. The profits of this edition 
are defigned to procure for the niece of the Sophocles of France, 
@ maintenance worthy of the great name the bears. The 
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French king has fubfcribed for two hundred copies, and makes 
a prefent of one hundred and fifty to mademoifelle Corneille. 
The emprefs of Ruffia has extended her generofity in the fame 
manner. M. de Voltaire himfelf has fubfcribed for two hun- 
dred copies, and numbers of all ranks have followed his exam- 
ple. But as it may not be convenient to every perfon to pur- 
chafe this edition in 12 vols in 8vo. the Cramers have printed 
the famous commentator’s notes feparately in 3 volsin 12mo. 

Whoever is defirous of being perfe&ly informed of the go- 
vernment of Geneva, confidered according to the principles of 
legiflation, ought to read the following piece, intitled, Lestres 
écrites de la Champagne, (Se. That is, Letters written from the 
Country, Fc. There are five of them, without any name of the 
author, or of the place of impreffion, Never was fo delicate 
and profound a fubje& treated with more impartiality, abilities, 
and moderation. With regard to the ftile of thofe Letters, it 
is furprifingly nervous, and at the fame time remarkable for its 
elegant fimplicity. 





XVII. oT 4 SM 


OME. The new edition of the works of Giovanni della 

Cafa will be foon completed. The two firft volumes are 
well executed: this encourages us to hope for the fuccefs of the 
reft, which are impatiently expected by the public. 

Venics. Signor Righelini, phyfician of this city, has lately 
publithed a work, intitled, Ofervazxioni Jopra alcuni cafi rari me- 
dici, (Sc. printed in 8vo. for Baftaglia. 

Here has been lately reprinted in one volume in 4to. The 
Hiftory of Florence, 4y John-Michael Bruti, corrected and enlarged 
ewith a Table of Contents. ‘Jo. Michaelis Bruti, Hiftoria Florentine 
Libri odo, Editio noviffima, mendis omnibus expurgata, Sc. Venet. 
1754.——This work, which is elegantly written, was fo much 
the more deferving of the honour lately done it, as the author, 
though a native of Venice, took particular pains in writing the 
hiftory of Venice, to defend the reputation of feveral illuftrious 
but unfortunate men, whom Paul Jovius was fo wicked as to 
endeavour to blacken. 

Lucca. Jofeph Rocchi has lately printed a valuable collec- 
tion of memoirs worthy of the public notice. They relate to 
various branches of literature, and at the fame time contain 
fome medical obfervations, with this general title, Mifcellanei di 
varia Litteratura, in 2 Vols. in \2mo. 
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XIX UNITED PROVINCES, 


TRECHT. G. T. and A. Van Paddenburg have juft now 

publifhed the following work in Dutch, entitled, Ontleed 
en Heel kundige Verbandeling over den ontwrigten voet, uitzegever 
door cen gexeld{chap van Utrechtfe Heelmefters. That is, An anato- 
mical and chirurgical Treatife of the Diflocations of the Foot, by a 
Society of Surgeons at Utrecht, with the following Motto, Fuvenes 
Diligentié difeunt. 1764, in large 8vo0. 123 pag. This valu- 
able work is the fruit of the different conferences which fome 
young furgeons hold every week, to inftru& each other by mu- 
tual converfation on various points of furgery, and to improve 
as much as poffible in their moft ufeful art. We could wifh 
that this landable example were more generally followed ; and 
nothing would be more effe&tual towards producing fo happy 
an emulation than the work now before us. It is folid, me- 
thodical, inftru€tive, and fraught with curious obfervations, 
wherein we clearly fee that the authors, after perufing the beft 
books on the fubje&, have greatly illuftrated it with their own 
judicious remarks. In aword, this work does honour to them 
in every refpec&t; and if they proceed onthe fame footing, 
they will probably have the honour of founding a chirurgical 
academy in the city of Utrecht. 

Peter Goffe, junior, and Daniel Pinet, bookfellers at the 
Hague, have undertaken to publith The Military Hiftory of bis 
Serene Highnefs Prince Ferdinand, Duke of Brunfwick and Luneburg ; 
containing the hiftory of the laft war in Germany, between 
Great Britain and France, compiled from the memoirs ‘and 
original papers of his Serene Highnefs, by M. W. Illuftrated 
with maps and proper plans taken on the fpot, by colonel de 
Bawr.—The fole title of this work is fufficient to render it in- 
terefting to the public. The author is a man of capacity and 
judgment, who has drawn his materials from the fountain-head, 

The work is to confift of three volumes in folio, in the form 
of an Atlas, printed on a fine Dutch paper and new type, em- 
bellifhed. with a great variety of cuts, maps and plans, engraved 
by the famous J. Van der Schley. In fhort, the bookfellers en- 
gage to {pare no pains in giving a magnificent edition of this 
excellent performance; but at the fame time they acquaint the 
public, that the great expences ettending fo pompous an edition, 
oblige them to print it by fubfcription ;- ard they flatter them- 
felves that fo ufeful and interetting an enterprize will meet with 
encouragement. ‘They prefume rhat the work completed will 
coft the fubfcribers about fixty guilders. 

Campen. Profeffor Van Hoven has publifhed, Thefes Philo- 
Sophicae de primis philofophandi Princiziis, quas Nobiliffimi et Pre- 
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fantiffimi viri Fuvenes, quorum nomina fequens pagint exhibet, boc 
anno Academico, per vices firenue pro viribus tuiti funt, 1764, large 
8vo. pp. 91. for Valkenier.——The learned author prefents us 
at ficft with a very juft pi€ture of philofophy and its different 
branches; then confining himfelf in this volume to logic, he 
gives us a treatife which may have its utility after fo many dif- 
ferent performances on that fubje&. 
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20. Anfwer to a feurrilous Advertifement publifoed in the Public 
Advertifer of the gth of May 1764. By Felice Giardini, Di- 
reftor of the Opera, againff Gabriel Leone, his late Agent. To 
avhich are added, Giardini’s InfiruGions and Letters. to, 
Pr. 2s. Nicoll. 


UR court’s withdrawing the fubfidy from the king of Pruffia, 
has never been treated of with half the importance by 
politicians, as this quarrel between two fidiers has been by their 
partizans. It feems Mr. Leone was ambaffador and minifter 
plenipotentiary from his fublime liighnefs Mr. Giardini to the 
Italian and other ftates on the continent, to procure him per- 
formers for his opera; and we fuppofe, in imitation of his 
fublime highnefs of Conftantinople, a reafonable number of 
eunuchs was not forgot. Mr. Leone, receiving his inftruions 
and credentials, fet out to treat with the Vento, the Mazziotti, 
the Guglietti, the Baini, and the Marcucci, with fifty other 
pretty liquid names, fome of whom he fubfidized, and with others 
he treated; but his fublime highnefs, like other great men, 
thinking that his minifter plenipotentiary had mifapplied his 
fubfidies, and contra&ted with certain powers, whofe alliances 
were either very infignificant or detrimental to him, upon Mr, 
Leone’s return (for fhame, for fhame, reader, don’t believe that 
an Italian fidler can be guilty of fo much unpolitenefs) fairly 
filed a bill in Chancery againit him. Tantene animis caleflibus 
ire? Who could imagine that Giardini’s fiddleftick could 
transform itfelf into the quill of a follicitor in Chancery ! 

But fo it is, that the performance before us, which, in imi- 
tation of Mr. Churchill, Dr. Hill, Mr. Hoyle, and other great 
genii, is figned by Mr. Leone’s own fift, leaves us no room to 
doubt of this incredible fact of two fidlers being in chancery, 
His excellency Mr. Lecne makes no mean defence; only we 
think that he might have acted with more propriety, if, inftead 
of fubmitting his cafe to the tribunal of the public, he had re- 
ferved it for that of the earl of Northington. 

Strange 
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Strange that fuch difference fhould be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee! 


21. Maria; the genuine Memoirs of an admired Lady of Rank and 
Fortune, and of fome of ber Friends. In 2 Volumes. 8v0.. Pr. 
6s. Baldwin. 


There is fo great a famenefs in all our modern novels, that 
one fingle criticifm may ferve for all: they who have: time to 
fpare may innocently, and perhaps ufefully, employ it in their 
perufal. The charge of corrupting the morals and inflaming the 
paffions, which has formerly been obje&ted againft works of this 
kind, feems now no longer to fubfift. A modern romance ma 
now with fafety be put into the hands of the youthful reader ; 
and tho’ perhaps it may not allure the imagination, yet will it 
tend to reform the heart. For this reafon we would recommend 
the prefent little performance, the heroine of which is in her- 
felf the pattern of every virtue, and drawn in fo amiable a light 
as to excite the fofter fex to emulation, and their admirers to ad- 
miration andefteem. That praife which is ziven to a writer who 
thus lifts our paffions under the banners of duty, can never be 
too often repeated, fince the feebleft efforts may thus be excited 
to ufefulnefs ; and while they contribute fomething to our hap- 
pinefs will, we hope, add much to that of the aughor, 


22. Family PiGures, a Novel. Containing curious and Interefling 
Memoirs of feveral Perfons of Fafbien, in W re. By a Lady. 
In 2 Volumes. 12mo. Pr. 5s. Nicoll. 


This is another of thofe decent performances which are cal- 
culated to infinuate virtue under the mafque of entertainment. 
The ftile of this is rather lefs inflated than that of the prece- 
ding, but the fubje& is lefs interefting. 





23. The Hiftory of Mifs Jenny Salifbury ; addrefed to the Counte/s 
of Rofcommond, Tranflated from the French of the celebrated 
Madame Riccoboni. Jn tao volumes. 12m0. Pr.6s. Becket. 


This isa moft incomparable bit of French cookery. Ma- 
dame Riccoboni has ferved up a very palatable hafh from as vile 
materials and as common ftuff as nature can produce.. A young 
lady of infinite fortune, beauty, merit, virtue, and all. that, 
is got with child by her lover, and a lord too, the very night be- 
fore the day appointed for their marriage, which is never com- 
pleted ; and the iffue of the amour is this fame Mifs Jenny Sa- 
lifbury—well, what next ?—This fame Jenny Salifbury is as vir- 
tuous, as modeft, as beautiful, and all that, as her mother; but 
mark the fequel, reader—A married nobleman falls in love with 

5 her, 
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her, gets a fcoundrel to perfonate a clergyman, marries and 
fies with her ; and yet the fame Mifs Jenny Salifbury gains the 
efteem of one fex, the love of the other, and fortune at Jaft 
feems to joftle nature in their conteft who fhall make her moft 
happy. 

Gentle reader, can you imagine more contemptible common- 
place ingredients than thefe are for a novel ; and yet the perform- 
ance before us not only makes a pretty appearance upon the ta- 
ble, but it is fo delicately feafoned, its flavour is fo high, and 
its contents are fo difguifed, that you eat away, and pronounce 
it to be excellent. The Critical Reviewers think that this is an 
impofition of the moft fatal tendency to youth, and that the 
more artfully it is managed, the more hurtful it is to genuine 
unfufpeGing virtue. As they look upon themfelves to be in fome 
meafure refponfible for the morals as well as the tafte of their 
readers, never will they give, be the pretext ever fo plaufible, 
any countenance to, or apology for vice, or an attempt to 
foften profligacy under the term of human fraility. The au- 
thorefs has been moft injudicious in the choice of her dramatis 
perfonz, for they are fuch as never could exift. This has a 
very bad effet, for it hangs upon the reader through the 
whole work. 


24. The Ghoff, or a minute Account of the Appearance of the Ghoft 


of John Croxford, executed at Northampton, Auguft she 4th 

1764, for the Murder of a Stranger ; wherein many Particulars 

relative to that Affair, and known only to the Parties toncern’d, 

are now firft made public from the Confeffion of the Ghoft. And 
to render this Performance as ufeful as poffible, is foewn in a con- 
cife Manner, the Being of a God, the Certainty of a Refurrefion 
and the State of the Soul, between Death and Fudgment ; as alfo the 
doétrine of Spirits deduc’d from Scripture; the Philofophy thereof 
explain’d, and their Use and Tendency in the Courfe of this World 
clearly determin’d; with mrany other interefing Particulars naturally 

Grifing from this Subje@. By a Miniffer of the Go/pel near North- 

ampton, perfonally concern’d in the Conference with Croxford’s 

Ghoft. $0. Pr. 1s. Crowder. 

This pamphlet is written with an air of importance, in a ftile 
fuperior to-what we expeééted from the hiftoriographer of a 
Ghoft: however, we’ aré not convinced by the author’s argu- 
ments and proteftations. We cannot eafily and implicitly be- 
lieve that departed fpirits are permitted to infringe the courfe of 
nature, and repafs the barriers of a feparate ftate, for no end 
or purpofe, but to tell an infignificant tale, difcover a pot full 
of money, clink a chain, ftalkk thro’ an empty apartment, or 
difturb the repofe of mankind. 

| If 
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If this writer expeted fo convince the world that .his afferti- 
ons are true, he flrould have prefixed his name to his narrative: 
for who will credit an anquymous pamphlet? Befides, why did 
he go alene to fearch for the ring*, which was to authenticate 
the truth of his relation? and why did he not inform us where 
this curiofity is to be feen? Let him only exhibit it to the view 
of the public, and as there is no .want of credulity and folly 
among the people of every county in the kingdom, he may make 
a penny of the ghoft, and render his houfe as famous as Cock- 
Lane. 


25. 4 Colloquial Effay on the Liberal Education, and other interefting 
Subjes. Publifbed by order of the Milefian Club. 8v0. Pr. 15 
Durham. 


Suidas, in his Lexicon, tells us of a critic. who reviewed the 
works of a certain philofopher, and gave it as his opinion, that | 
the whole was probably good, becaufe the parts of it which he 
underftood were excellent. We dare not fay that we compre- 
hend the whole of this Colloquial Effay, nor its cui bono; but 
we muft condemn the conclufion, where the author at Dublin 
endeavours to perfuade his countrymen not to fend their chil- 
dren for education to London. We mutt, however, own, that 
if the Critical Reviewers were Hibernians, they would Preach 
up the very fame doétrine. 


26. The indifpenfible Duty of frequenting the publick Worfbip of God, 
and the Behaviour required therein, By 'Thonvas Talbot, D.'D. 
ReGor of the Parifh of Ulling{wick and Little Cowarn, in Here- 
fordthire. 8wvo. Pr. 6d. -Buckland. 


A pious, rational, and ufeful treatife. 


27. The various Ufe of Authority and Experience in Matters of Reli- 
gion. A Sermon preached to the Miniflers and Meffengers of Jeve~ 
ral Affociated Churches at the Rev. Mr. Francis’s Meeting-place in 
Horfley in the County of Glocefter, 13 June 1764. By Samuel 
Stennet, D. D. Publifoed at the Requeft of the Affimbly. Swe. 
Pr. 6d. Buckland. 


We agree with this author in his obfervations on the ufe and 
abufe of authority in matters of religion; but when he comes 





* The ghoft told him, that in a certain place, which he 
defcribed, was depofited a gold ring, which belonged to the 
pedlar whe was murdered, in the infide of which was engraved 


this ingular motto: 
Hang’d he’ll be, 


Who iteals me. 1745. 
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"> reprefent an incommunicable convition, or a feeling of the 
heart, diftiné&t from the underftanding and judgement, as the 
teft of religious truths, we can only with him fatisfaCion in the 
enjoyment of his own experience. 


28. A Treatife upon the Life of Faith. By William Romaine, 
M. A. Le@urer of St. Dunftan’s in the Weft. 12m. Pr 2s. 


Worrall. . 


Hard, very hard, that the Life of Faith fhould prove the 
death of common.fenfe. 


29. A Sermon preached before the Hon, and Right Rev. Richard, 
Lord Bifbop of Dutham, &e. at the Affizes holden at Durham, 
Auguft 15, 1764. By Robert Lowth, D. D. Prebendary of 
Durham, &e. 410. Pr.6d. Millar. 


In this difcourfe the ingenious author, in a plain and fenfible 
manner, difplays the exceilence of our religious and civil confti- 
tution ; and points out the returns of gratitude ahd obedience 
to Almighty God, which our manifold advantages require. 


30. A Speech Delivered in the Heufe of Affembly of the Province of 
Pennfylvania, May, 24th, 1764. By John Dickinfon, £/7; 
One of the Members for the County of Philadelphia. On occafon 
of a Petition, drawn up by order, and then under Confideration, 
of the Houfe; praying bis Majefty for a Change of the Government 
of this Prowince. With a Preface. Svo. Pr. 1s. Whifton 
and White, 


This fpeech, though the occafion and fubje& of it is en- 
tirely provincial, claims the attention of the public. It was de- 
livered by one Mr. Dickinfon, a member of the afflembly of 
Penfylvania, on the 24th of May laft, after that houfe had a- 
greed to a very extraordinary petition, ‘* Praying his majefty, 
that he would be gracioufly pleafed to take the people of this 
province under his immediate protection and government.” As 
to the f{peech itfelf, though it is not conftrudted upon the moft 
exa&t models of eloquence, yet the reafoning contained in it is 
manly and nervous, and, wé think, uponthe principles of the 
conftitution of that province, unanfwerable. ‘The manner of the 
fpeaker is lively, and his language pure and affeing. 

The editor informs us, that of near 300,009 fouls, of which 
the province of Penfylvania confifts, not above 3500 could be 
prevailed on to petition for a change of government, and thofe 
generally of fo low a rank, that they could neither read nor 
write. The following paflage, towards the clofe of this fpeech, 

is 
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is animated with very ftriking powers, and approaches even to 
eloquence. 

‘ With unremitting vigilance, with undaunted virtue, fhould 
a free people watch againit the encroachments of power, and 
remove every pretext for its extenfion. 

‘ We are a dependant colony ; and we need not doubt, that 
means will be ufed to fecure that dependance. But that we 
ourfelves fhould furnifh a reafon for fettling a military eftablifb- 
ment upon us, muft exceed the moft. extravagant wifhes of thofe 
who would be moft pleafed with fuch a meafure. 

‘ We may introduce the innovation, but we fhall not be able 
to ftop its progrefs. The precedent will be pernicious. If a 
fpecious pretence is afforded for maintaining a fmall body of 
troops among us now, equally fpecious pretences will never be 
wanting hereafter, for adding to their numbers, The burthen 
that will be impofed on us for their fupport, is the moft trifling 
part of the evil. The poifon will foon reach our vitals. What- 
ever ftruggles we may make to expell it, 


Heret lateri lethalis arundo —— 


¢ The dart with which we are ftruck, will {till remained fix- 
ed——too firmly fixed, for our feeble hands to draw it out, 
Our fruitlefs efforts will but irritate the wound; and at length 
we muft tamely fubmit to I quit a fubje& too painful 
to be dwelt upon.’ 

There are fentiments worthy of a provincial patriot. We 
fhould be forry if they fhould prove the fighs of expiring Pen- 
fylvanian liberty. 





31. The Anti-Times: Addrefid to Mr. C—— Ch—ch—Ill ; iz 
two Parts. By the Author. 3to. Pr. ts. 6d. Hooper. 


This piece is in rhime, and the author gives us a very nota- 
ble fpecimen of his elegance and abilities in writing, when he 
{peaks in his firft page of wielding the lafbing pen that is to fcourge 
Mr. Churchill back to reafon. Mr. Addifon, if we are not 
miftaken, has given us a droll picture of a: pen with a cat of 
nine tails depending from its nib. 

The author next exhibits a pandemonium, for the choice of 
an ambaffador from hell. . One devil is for making choice of 
the author of Triftram Shandy, whom he calls 


‘ A church buffoon, a facerdotal ape, 
A Merry- Andrew drefs’d in decent crape.’ 


Another devil pitches upon Wilkes: but he is excufed, as hav- 
ing been oz compos when he wrote his blafphemy; but at laft 
the choice falls upon Mr. Churchill, for his havipg wrote the 

Times. 
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Times. The fecond part of this poem is compofed in the 
numbers and manner of Homer Traveftic, and has more me. 
rit than the former part ; though the author rails at Church- 
ill’s immodefty with a very bad grace, being himfelf guilty of 
the very offence he attempts to lafh. 





32. Churchill dife&ed. A Poem. 4to. Pr.is. 6d, Nicoll. 


This is one of the many performances we are obliged to re- 
view, that are too good for reprobation, and not good enough 
for approbation, which, in poetry, is due to excellence only. The 
author informs us he is feventy years of age, and infinuates that, 
though he has one foot in the grave, he is not afraid to. cope 
with the formidable Churchill, becaufe his * philofophy admits 
not fear.’ He then fteps out, and boldly dares his antagonift to 
the field in a manner that fhews him to be no unequal cham- 
pion againft that fafhionable fatirift. He next pays a compli- 
ment to lord Bute : but he feems to have exhaufted too much 
of his mettle in the firft onfet; for his panegyric is not 
equal to his challenge, and contains ‘little more than the com- 
mon-place praife that has been lavifhed upon all minifters for 
thefe two thoufand years by their admirers. This Diffe€tor is 
by no means troubled with the amiable difquietude of Horace, 
left he fhould injure the good of the public by taking up too 
much of his patron’s time. Asa fpecimen of our author’s gen- 
teel turn at compliment, the fix following lines may be fuf- 


ficient. 


‘ Form’d to difcharge an honeft ftatefinan’s part, 
An able head, and uncorrupted heart ; 

At court polite in converfe, yet fincere, 

Dear to thy wife, thy children, fervants dear ;’ 

‘ Ye grateful Britons high your voices raife, 


Shall George be king, and fhall not Bute have praife ? 


He then invites the Scotch to a civil-war, in the following 
couplet. | 
‘ Ye Caledonians do your country right, 
Call forth thefe vile traducers to the aght.’ 


After this he pelts Mr. Wilkes with very low, illiberal, and 
in fome refpects, unjuft, abufe, and lavifies the like upon Mr. 
Churchill, whofe Gotham he endeavours to rival in defcriptive 
poetry, with no fimall degree of fuccefs; and from fome 
paflages we are inclined to believe that he belongs to the medit- 
cal faculty. The concluding lines, in which he charaferizes 
his antagonift as a fatirift, though not the beft of this perform- 
ance, are at leaft equal to many that can be quoted from the 
laft four or five of Mr. Churchill’s productions. . 

‘ yet 
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* Yet not of equal beauty all his lines, 

Now dim as Saturn, now like Jove he fhines ; 
His lofty verfe, now worthy of the nine, 

Now cold and creeping, like poor Tate’s or mine. 
The frequent repetition of his rhimes, 

As tirefome quite as any parifh ehimes. 

Art, nature, reafon, fcripture, pleafure, man, 
Decorum, virtue, all adopt a plan, 

Then wild he ftarts ; irregular in his courfe, 

He rides, without a rein, the mufe’s horfe, 

_ Breaks ey’ry pale, and treads down ev’ry fence 
Of moral virtue, and of common fenfe, _ 
And boldly leaping o’er religion’s mounds, 
Tramples, with feet profane, her hallow’d grounds, 

Till fpent at laft, he fcarce one ftep can ftir, 
And his tired Pegafus wants a fpur. 

‘ Here let me alfo ftop, nor urge my fteed, 
Panting for breath, and almoft off his fpeed, 
To further proof; but let him now recruit 
His ftrength and mettle, for a freth purfuit. 
Yet, as I hold my ebbing minutes dear, 

I'd rather whifper this in Churchill’s ear ; 
Repent, reform thy life, corre& thy rhimes, 
And be thy country’s boaft to lateft times.’ 


33. The Contraft: A familiar Epiftle to Mr. C. Churchill, on 
reading bis Poem called Independence. By a Neighbour. to. 
Pr. 1s. Rivington. 


Of all the authors who have become the correfpondents of 
Mr. Churchill, this is the moft tolerable. The following lines, 
addreffed to Mr. Churchill, may perhaps, with fome readers, 
entitle the author of the Contraft to fome degree of pre-emi- 
nence in the prefent republic of poets. 


© You love your Country—fo dol, do all, 
Whom from a Britifth heart we Britons call ; 
Yet, becaufe /ome things feem not to go.right, 
To me, and others of no better fight ; 
Shall I prefume a// wrong? and ftretch my hand 
To fcatter civil difcord through the land ? 
Shall I from prejudice, or fome difguit, 
Blow up the fparks of malice and diftruft ? 
Shall I be more than proud of flinging dirt 
On thofe I can, or thofe I cannot,. hurt? 
Let fly my wild-goofe fatire near the throne, © 
And ftand the chance of. drawing vengeance dowr ¢ 
No; 
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No; gentle Peace! too long thy fweéts I’ve try’d, 
To quit the fhore, and tempt the {welling tide ; 
Or, were I to embark ; who ftcerd before, 
Might fleer for me—a paflenger—no mote.’ 


34. War. An Ode, By A. Portal. 40. Pr. 1s. Middleton. 


Mr. Portal has exhibited, in a lively and picturefque defcrip- 
tion, the God of war, and his attendants, Ambition, Revenge, 
Murder, Rapine, Cruelty, Poverty, Famine, and Defolation, 
ravaging the univerfe, and in the conclufion reprefented them 
retiring from the plains of Germany before our royal hero: 


— * The clouds difperfe, the thunders ceafe, 
And all the harrafs’d world is bleft with peace.’ 


35. Hymn to the Power of Harmony. Humbly inferibed to the Right 
Honburable the Earl of Bute. 4t0. Pr. is. Donaldfon. 


From the following elegant lines, our readers will be able to 
determine in what proportion the author of this hymn.has im- 
bibed the influence of the power he addreffes. 


* And lo! flow rifing o’er the cumbrous heap 
Of Zion’s palaces in ruin laid, 
Majeftic in his tears, amid the band 
Of Ifrael’s captive fons, I fee appear 
The man of Anathoth*; his filver beard 
Wet with the dew of forrow; dim his eye, 
Appall’d with defolation fpread around. 
And hark ! the living firings begin to wake ; 
In querulous numbers, mournfully flow, 
They tell the piteous tale, and melt the fou] 
In tender forrow,—At each paufe he wipes, 
With trembling hand, his aged, furrow’d cheek 
The virgin daughter of his native land 
Attends the ftrain, and for a while forgets 
That fhe is wretched. Such the power of fong.’ 









36. The Refurrefion. Being the fourth and laff Part of the Mef- 
fiah, a Sacred Poem. to. Pr. 2s, 6d. Coote. 


We heartily with this author had taken the advice we gave 
him when we reviewed + the three firft books of this very religi- 
ous, but very unpoetical performance. 





* Jeremiah. 
+ See Critical Review, vol. xvii. p. 318, 319. 4726 
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